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Preface 


FOR CLASSROOM USE 
THIS is a series of thousand-word articles designed to give you 
(1) information about reading and study methods and (2) practice 
in reading efficiently. 

From the title of each article and the explanatory sentence in 
italics given below the title you will gain a sense of direction for 
reading each article. 

When the signal to begin is given, read the article with the intent 
to comprehend it. 

As soon as you have finished reading, look at the board, on which 
the teacher has been writing the seconds as they pass. There you will 
find the number of seconds you have spent in reading the article. 

Write the number on the line at the end of the article. 

: Then without looking back over the article, begin to answer the 
questions. The first and last questions are the free-response or com- 
position type; the second question consists of three short-answer 
questions; the others are either statements which you judge as true 
or false or multiple-choice questions in which you mark the best of 
four responses. If class time is limited, you may answer the questions 
of most value to you, rather than all the questions. 

When you have answered the questions on each article, starting 
with Exercise 2, begin work on the supplementary exercises which 
follow. Do as much of this supplementary material as you can 
before the class discussion begins. Discussion of the best answers, 
of the methods used by the most effective readers, of the errors 
made, and of the reasons for them is one of the most valuable parts 
of the special reading program. 
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FOR INDEPENDENT STUDY 

Students who are not members of a special reading class may 
teach themselves. They can note the time at which they begin to 
read the article and the time at which they finish reading it. At the 
back of the book (page 151) they can keep a record of reading rate 
and comprehension and comments on their method. On two sep- 
arate sheets of graph paper, it is interesting to chart progress in 
both rate and comprehension. For maximum progress they should 
study the reasons for their successes and their errors and modify 
their reading methods accordingly. They may find it more profit- 
able and enjoyable to work with one or two others who also want 
to read more effectively. 

Though we are living in an era of speed, and there have been 
frequent and often justifiable comments about. the importance of 
speed in reading, we have found that many students have concen- 
trated so much on speed that their comprehension has suffered. We 
cannot emphasize the following too strongly: speed is secondary to 
comprehension. Do not sacrifice comprehension for the sake of 
speed alone. First understand what you are reading; then try to 
quicken your rate of understanding. When we refer to speed in 
these study-type exercises we mean “speed of comprehension.” 
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Orientation to the Study Type of 
Reading Exercises 


Read this article to clarify your ideas of reading and study and 
to see how you can use this practice book to best advantage. 


WHILE reading the title of this exercise book, you may have 
wondered about the relation between study and reading. Is study 
something unpleasant that you have to force yourself to do, while 
reading is something you enjoy? Does study require more concen- 
tration than reading? What is the study type of reading, anyway? 

Some study is not reading. Listening to a lecture is one form 
of study; you learn by listening. Pictures and instructional films 
are other media for study. Going on a field trip is one way of 
learning biology or geology. Performing laboratory experiments is 
an important method of studying chemistry. 

Some reading is not study; it is not done for the purpose of 
learning a subject. Generally, you do not “study” the sports page 
or the comics. You often read just for pleasure, for relaxation, or 
for some other personal reason. 

In short, you do your reading for different purposes, one of which 
is to study. 

It is impossible to draw a dividing line between study and other 
reading. They overlap. Study and reading may be represented by 
circles A and B (see page 2). The overlapping area C represents 
study type of reading. 

In different degrees both reading and study may, and should, 
be enjoyable. 

In general, the study type of reading is more intensive than 
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A 
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STUDY READING 
1. Lectures 1. Leisure 
2. Assignments reading 
3. Research 2. Recreational 
4, Field work reading 
5. Experiments 3. Reading for 
general 
personal 


development 


READING 


reading done for other purposes. You are more concerned with 
understanding and remembering what you read. The end result of 
the study type of reading is retention and application of information. 

These study type of reading exercises have two aims or objectives: 
(1) to give you information about the subject of reading, and 
instruction in how to read better—more efficiently; and (2) to give 
you practice in some of the common reading skills which you use in 
history, science, English, and other subjects. Thus these reading 
exercises supply a core of instruction and practice in reading, which 
you will supplement with the additional practice that you especially 
need. 


To accomplish the first aim each article answers a question or 
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deals with a problem frequently mentioned by students. Among 
these are the following: 

How to save time in reading. 

How to get rid of the habit of word-by-word reading. 

How to know what to skip and what to read carefully. 

How to build a bigger and better vocabulary. 

How to get the main idea of a paragraph. 

How to get ideas from charts, graphs, and tables. 

How to keep one’s mind on what is being read, and attention from 

wandering. 

How to remember what one reads. 

How to use reading to understand oneself and other people. 

How to build reading interests. 

How to read different college subjects most effectively. 

How to read to pass examinations. 

The second purpose of these reading exercises is to give practice 
in the kind of reading you have to do in various subjects. This 
involves testing your comprehension in a situation similar to that 
required by a particular subject. You often have to state orally or 
in writing the gist of an article or chapter. This ability is tested by 
the first question—“What did the author say?”—on which you write 
freely. 

You often have to write short answers to questions dealing with 
important ideas and the relations among ideas. This ability is 
tested by questions to which you write a short answer or fill in a 
key word or phrase. 

It is important, of course, that you be able to identify the author’s 


main ideas and give the supporting facts or illustrations. This ability. 


is tested by a combination of multiple-choice and short-answer 
questions. 

As a check on the accuracy with which you note details, you are 
asked to mark certain statements true or false. 

To comprehend any article you must be able to define or at least 
recognize key words. This ability is tested by multiple-choice 
questions on the meaning of key words. 

In most subjects you need to make generalizations or to draw 
inferences and conclusions from what you have read. This ability 
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is tested by a multiple-choice question in which you have to select 
the best of four possible generalizations, inferences, or conclusions. 

Since the value of reading lies largely in its contribution to every- 
day life, you should see the implication or application of each 
article. This ability is tested by your freely written response to a 
question relating the article to your present reading. 

These articles need not be read in the order given here. If, for 
example, an examination period is looming in the immediate future, 
you can read Article 17 to get suggestions for studying for an 
examination. Or, if many members of the class find that they just 
can’t put their minds on their work, Article 12 on concentration 
would be the best.one to read next. 

Following the comprehension questions on each article you will 
find one or more supplementary exercises. These provide for im- 
mediate application of some of the ideas presented in the main 
article. These supplementary exercises have another special advan-. 
tage when students are in a class group: students who have finished 
answering all the questions on the main article need not waste their 
time waiting for the others to finish; they can immediately go to 
work on the supplementary exercises. It is not expected that all the 
students will complete the supplementary exercises during the class 
period. Those who do not get to them can work on them later in 
their free time. 

The design of this study type of reading book is sound: (1) you 
gain understanding of how to read effectively; (2) you get practice 
in reading each article; (3) you see results in accuracy of compre- 
hension and in speed; (4) you immediately put your new ideas 
about reading to work on the supplementary exercises and in your 
reading for other classes. 


NUMBER OF SECONDS YOU SPENT IN READING THIS ARTICLE____-_- 
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QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE 1, Orientation to the Study Type of Reading 
Exercises 


The following questions are based on the article you have just 
read. Answer them without looking back over the article. 


A. What did the author say? 


B. Write a brief answer to each of these questions: 
1. In what ways are reading and study alike? 


2. In what ways may reading and study be different? 


3. 
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What are the two main aims of the study type of reading exer- 
cises? 


C. Put a cross (x) on the dotted line in front of the best answer 


m 
bs 


each of these exercises. 
This article was written to 
a. ..... orient students to college. 
De explain the study type of reading exercises. 
Chena explain the difference between reading and study. 
iid vee encourage students to read faster. 
. The study type of reading exercises give practice in 
CH anes all sorts of study methods. 
Dy pees recognizing the precise meaning of words. 
Caan reading skills needed in other subjects. 
deere making oral reports. 
From this article you may correctly conclude that 
apnea lee every college student can improve his reading. 
b. ..... these exercises should help you to improve your reading. 
c. .... you will not complete the supplementary exercises. 
de speed of reading is of first importance. 


D. Mark with a T the statements that are true; mark with a zero 
(0) the statements that are false. 


_ 1. Study and reading are just the same. 
. 2. Reading is fun; study is drudgery. 
_ 3. Reading differs from study in some of its purposes. 
_ 4. The last question at the end of each article invites you to 
apply the information and skill to your own reading. 
5. The exercises should be read in the order given. 
6. True-false exercises test your recognition of the accuracy 
of statements. 
. 7. The supplementary exercises provide for immediate appli- 
cation of ideas presented by the article. 
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E. Put across (X) on the dotted line in front of the most precise 
meaning of each italicized word as it is used in this article. 
1. Orientation to the study type of reading exercises. 


"es ca facing the east 
Dye th preview 
c. ..... review 
d. .. guide 
2. Does study require more concentration than reading? 
a. > Close attention 3 
b. ___. interpretation 
Cae ky: common sense 
are. quick appraisal 
3. Following the questions are supplementary exercises. 
Tyce substitute 
b. .... additional 
te eve extensive 
a Re ees study-type 


F. Outline your plan for using these study type of reading exercises 
to best advantage. Since there is no supplementary exercise 
following this introductory article, use your time in working out 
your plan for improving your own reading. 
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Your Approach to Reading 


Read this article to learn how to increase your efficiency in 
various kinds of reading. 3 


By taking the proper approach to reading you increase your effi- 
ciency. Preliminary planning pays. A few minutes’ preview reduces 
total reading time. A few minutes’ review keeps you from for- 
getting so fast. The formula is: 

Survey QO 3R 


Survey is the process of getting your bearings in an article, a 
book, or a chapter. This involves (1) reviewing what you already 
know on the subject, (2) finding out what the author is trying to do, 
and (3) deciding on your purpose in reading the passage. 

From the title of a book, for example, you get your first cue to 
what it is about. Then you ask yourself: “What do I already know 
about this subject?” By applying your previous knowledge to the 
book, you pave the way for comprehending and remembering what 
you read. 

To find out what the author is trying to do, you quickly explore 
the book. Thumb through it. Look at the table of contents; get the 
feel of the book as a whole. Is the author trying to describe some- 
thing, to prove something, to explain something, or to persuade you 
to do something? Speculate about the contents. Has he written a 
theoretical or a practical book? Is it well organized and clearly and 
simply written? Or are the author’s ideas hidden in long compli- 
cated sentences which you, the reader, have to untangle? 

This preliminary survey helps you to decide what you want to get 
out of the material. Your purpose in reading depends (1) on the 
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nature of the material and (2) on the use you wish to make of it. 
Some books and magazines are meant to be scanned quickly; others 
demand more of your time; and a few deserve intensive study. Two 
persons may read the same book in different ways because their 
needs are different. If you were reading Eisenhower’s Crusade in 
Europe as leisure reading, you might skim through parts of it and 
pause on passages that made a special appeal to you. If, however, 
you were reading the book as an assignment in one of your courses, 
your purpose would be different. You would read to get all the 
information the instructor expected you to remember. 

The way in which you read a book or magazine depends on your 
purpose in reading it, just as your method of walking depends on 
your purpose in walking. If you are going for the doctor you walk 
as fast as possible, and pay little attention to anything that does not 
help you to reach his office quickly. On the other hand, if you are 
walking for pleasure, you take time to enjoy yourself along the way. 
So it is with your reading. 

This is why you determine beforehand the purpose for which you 
are reading. You ask yourself the questions: Why am I reading 
this? What do I want to get out of it? 

The next step is represented by Q in the formula: Q stands for 
Questions—specific questions you want to have answered by the 
book. Some of these may be questions related to your previous 
_ knowledge of the subject: “Am I right about these points?” “Will 
the author give me more information on this point?” Other ques- 
tions relate directly to the information you want to obtain from the 
book: “What method of preventing war does the author suggest?” 
“Who committed the crime?” “What was the final score of the 
game?” By formulating these kinds of definite questions, you will 
gain an immediate incentive for reading. 

R:, is the third step: Read. Now you begin to read, after you have 
selected the method best suited to your purpose. If your purpose is 
to grasp the author’s pattern of thought in a basic text, then you 
will read every paragraph to get the main idea and the supporting 
details. You will compare, analyze, systematize the meanings. If 
your purpose is to answer specific questions, then you will keep 
these questions in mind and read carefully the paragraphs that 
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contain the answers. If your purpose is to take part in a conversa- 
tion or class discussion, then you will read to get ideas, interesting 
details, and points of view which you can contribute. 

To read for different purposes requires a repertory of reading 
skills. Too many students leave school and college with only a 
single method of reading. One student may have gained only skill 
in skimming; he pages through books without getting the informa- 
tion he needs. Another may have learned only to read word by 
word; he uses this method at all times even though it is unsuited 
to light reading or to wide reading. On the other hand, the efficient 
reader fits his method to his purpose. He is quick to recognize a 
change in purpose during his reading, and to change his rate and 
method accordingly. 

R: is the fourth step: Review. This is especially necessary in the 
study type of reading, such as textbooks and reference books. You 
go over the passage to be sure that you have obtained the answers 
to your questions and that you understand and remember accurately 
all the important ideas. This immediate checking and recalling of 
what you have learned also aids memory. 

R; is the fifth step: Recite. This means to review the material 
in the form in which you will use it. Are you reading in order to 
take part in class discussion? Then you will recite the ideas that 
will be useful for this purpose. Are you reading in order to answer 
specific questions? Then you will go over the questions and the 
answers which you have found. Are you interested in building a 
firm foundation in a field of study? Then you may take time to 
write a summary relating and interpreting the main ideas which 
you have just gained. 

If you apply this formula, Survey Q 3R, to all the study type of 
reading jobs you have to do, you will greatly increase your total 
reading efficiency. 


NUMBER OF SECONDS YOU SPENT IN READING THIS ARTICLE 
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QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE 2, Your Approach to Reading 


The following questions are based on the article you have just 
read. Answer them without looking back over the article. 


A. What did the author say? 


B. Write a brief answer to each of these questions: 
1. Why is survey recommended as the first step? 


2. Describe the process involved in R,. 
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How does the use of the formula increase your reading efficiency? 


C. Put a cross (X) on the dotted line in front of the best answer 


in 
1. 


each of these exercises. 

The best statement of the central thought of this article is: 

A. ances Everyone should learn to read better and faster. 

Die The best way to increase reading efficiency is to read 
every word slowly and thoughtfully. 

Comet Applying the formula Survey Q 3R will save reading time. 

a beeen Applying the formula will make your reading more effi- 


cient and effective. 


. Rate and method of reading 


PR AS 3 should vary with the reader’s mood. 
biveees are important for reading efficiency. 
Cyr an are the same for all kinds of reading. 
dia should vary with the difficulty of the material. 
. From this article you may correctly infer that 
Ae most high school graduates cannot read and comprehend. 
ey year a systematic approach will increase total reading effi- 
ciency. 
CA vila all students should employ the same reading methods. 
disc ae nothing is more important than knowing how to read. 


D. Mark with a T the statements that are true; mark with a zero 
(0) the statements that are false. 


.. 1. The author doubts the value of the formula presented in 


this article. 


._ 2. There is one best way of reading Eisenhower’s Crusade in 


Europe. 


_ 3. You save time by skimming an article quickly before you 


begin to read it carefully. 


. 4. To get the author’s pattern of thought, you need to recog- 


nize the main ideas and supporting details. 


5. The best single method is skimming. 
.. 6. The best single method is reading word by word. 
.. 7. A repertory of reading skills is necessary. 


QUESTIONS 13 


FE. Put across (X) on the dotted line in front of the most precise 
meaning of each italicized word as it is used in this article. 
1. Speculate about the contents. 


Aye ot gamble 
5 eet find facts 
anes write 
a ie ae make inferences 
2. A repertory of reading skills. 
Ane. )2 collection 
b. _.... musical selections 
eae lack 
al, Sn conservatory 
3. Has he written a theoretical book? 
ie ee practical 
Dag: religious 
oy a concerned with procedures 
Digan. concerned with principles 


F. What is one of your next assignments? 


What is your purpose in reading it? 


Which reading skills will be most suitable for you to use? 


BEGIN WORK ON THE SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 2A 


The following are titles of several books. If you are unfamiliar 
with them: 


a. Speculate about the contents of each. 
b. Recall what you already know about the subject. 


If you are acquainted with these books, try summarizing your ideas 
in a few sentences. It will be interesting to compare the comments 
made by those students who are unfamiliar with the titles, with 
those made by students who have previous knowledge of the books. 


1. Worlds in Collision 


2. Peace of Mind 


3. The Cocktail Party 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 2B 
Atomic and Solar Energy 


A. This is the title of an article in the field of science. Before 
reading any of the article, answer the following questions: 
1. From the title what would you think the article is about? 


2. What kind of article do you think it is? 


3. What do you already know about this subject? 


B. Now take just one-half minute to look through the article, read- 
ing the first paragraph carefully, and the topic sentences of each 
paragraph quickly. Let your eyes zigzag down the page to catch 
clues to what the author is trying to do. 


Atomic and Solar Energy 


Thoughtful people are asking the question, “How long can our 
energy-rich civilization continue at its present pace?” Most of the 
heat and power for running our machines comes from fossil fuels 
stored in the earth through the action of sunlight millions of years 
ago, but this supply is practically irreplaceable and it is being used 
up at a rapid rate. Estimates vary, but it appears that oil and gas 
will not last more than 100 to 300 years and that our coal supply 
will be exhausted in less than 3000 years. What can our descendants 
use for heat and power after the year 5000? They will have water 
power, moon power, atomic energy, and solar energy. Let us con- 
sider some of the implications and potentialities of these sources of 
power. 
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It has been stated that if we dammed up every drop of water that 
falls on the surface of the earth, and ran all the rainfall of the 
earth on its way to the sea through suitable turbines, we would 
have enough power to maintain our present level of civilization 
indefinitely. But it is utterly impractical to dam up every bit of 
rainfall on its way to the sea and to conduct the power to the places ~ 
where it is needed. Some have estimated that a tenfold increase in 
the water power of the world is about all that can be expected on 
the basis of present economics. 

Ocean tides caused by the attraction of the moon can operate 
water turbines, but the total power from this source would not be 
impressive and the hydrostatic pressure available from the tides is 
usually low and is changing constantly. Also, tidal power is spread 
so diffusely along the ocean shores that it seems to offer little 
promise as a source of industrial power. The equipment, moreover, 
is liable to damage by storms. 

Atomic energy came as a great surprise. No scientist would have 
dared predict in 1939 that within a decade it would be a factor in 
human affairs. Atomic energy culminated in a whole series of 
surprise developments. .. . 

Atomic energy can be released explosively in a fraction of a 
second, or it can be released slowly in an atomic power pile to 
do useful work. . . . A control rod can be pulled out just a little 
bit, to permit the release of enough energy to operate a flash light, 
or it can be pulled out still farther so as to give sufficient energy 
to light a building, or it can be pulled out still farther so as to give 
sufficient energy to light and power a city. If it is pulled out too 
far, it will cause a catastrophe. The point is that man has complete 
power to use this new force of nature in any way that he chooses, 
for good or for evil. .. . 

In the foreseeable future it seems likely that atomic power will 
be utilized in large central stations involving heavy capital invest- 
ments, and that solar power may well be employed in simpler 
decentralized units involving less expense.* 


* Farrington Daniels, “Atomic and Solar Energy.” American Scientist, XXXVI 
(October, 1950), 521-523. Also published in Science In Progress, Series VII, 1951. 
Quoted with permission. 
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C. Before reading more carefully, answer these questions: 
1. What is the author trying to do? How is he treating the subject? 


2. What questions will the article answer? 


3. What would be your purpose in reading this article? 


D. Read the article to get the answers to the questions and other- 
wise to serve the purpose you have in mind. 


E. Now review from memory what you learned from this article. 
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F. Check back with the article to see if all the information you 
gained was accurate. Make any corrections needed. 


G. Recite: Restate the facts in the form in which you might use 


them in: 


1. a conversation. 


2. class discussion. 


3. answering true-false examinations such as the following: Read 
each of the following sentences. Put a T in front of statements 
that are true, according to the article, and a zero (Q) in front 
of those that are not true. 
ae a. Most of the heat and power now used to run our ma- 


chines comes directly from sunlight. 


. It is estimated that our coal supply will be exhausted in 


100 to 300 years. 


. It is estimated that our oil supply will be exhausted by 


A.D. 5000. 


. Obtaining all the power we need by damming up every 


drop of water is theoretically possible, but impractical. 


. Tidal power offers little promise as a source of power to 


run our machines. 

Atomic energy can be released only explosively. 

Solar power in the future may be employed in fairly 
simple, inexpensive units. 


3 


Skim or Sink 


Read this article to learn why, when, and how to skim in read- 
ing for different purposes. 


BELLS and gongs, mealtime, classtime, assignments, club meetings, 
sports, part-time jobs! We must rush, not walk through life. There 
is so much to do each day and only twenty-four hours in which to do 
it. Our college work chews a huge chunk out of our daily allowance 
of hours. Theaters, books, movies, “dates” clamor for our attention. 
Feelings of frustration are a natural consequence of our failure to 
find time to meet all these demands. We find it necessary to choose 
what we consider important and to forget the rest. 

In our reading we are faced with the same problem. Textbooks 
and reference books demand our time. We feel we must read them 
all if we are to pass our courses, if we are to succeed. Moreover, we 
feel the need to be generally well informed; we want to hold up our 
end of a conversation. Then, too, there is a wealth of light reading 
we want to do. But time sets a limit. We find we can’t keep up. 
The fact of the matter is that it is just impossible to read carefully 
everything we feel we must read. What are we to do about it? 

There is one way out of this dilemma. A person skilled in the 
technique of skimming is able to cover a prodigious amount of 
printed matter. We, ourselves, might try skimming. 

The dictionary tells us that to skim is to separate the cream from 
the milk. Let us apply this definition to reading. To skim would 
mean to extract some fact, bit of information, idea from a mass of 
reading matter. All well and good, but how do we do it? 

Whether we called it “skimming” or not, we have all done some 
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skimming. We have all made a start. For example, suppose you 
have to locate a sponsor for your dance or it cannot go on. Tom 
suggests Mrs. Charles Bates. You rush to the telephone book. You 
look for her name in the “B’s.” Next, you narrow your search to the 
“B-a-t-e” column. Your eye quickly runs down the page of names 
and addresses. Soon it comes to rest on Bates, Charles. And to the — 
right is the phone number. In this case you have extracted a bit of 
very valuable information from a prodigious amount of printed 
matter. 

The varieties of skimming could be arranged on a scale according 
to the amount of information they aim to obtain. The type of 
skimming illustrated in the previous paragraph would fall at the 
lower end of the scale. Next above it would be skimming to locate 
a particular fact; then skimming to get the general structure or 
skeleton of an article or book; skimming to get facts or points of 
view bearing on a particular problem; skimming to locate certain 
parts of a book or article which you want to interpret intensively; 
and skimming to get the essential details of the plot of a story or 
play. With practice you can develop your ability to skim. 

You may begin by searching through a page for the score of a 
baseball game, for the name of a play you want to see or a person 
whom you want to know more about. Later you may search for 
answers or ideas expressed in phrases, sentences, or paragraphs. 

Once you have strengthened your skimming technique, you can 
put it to many uses. A wise reader usually skims a book before 
reading it. In this way he gets an aerial view of the terrain covered 
by the author. Look through the table of contents for major ideas. 
Then read the headings, subheadings, topic headings, topic sen- 
tences, summary sentences, summary paragraphs. Such a preview 
makes for more critical reading. 

Many books need merely be skimmed. Many modern novels 
deserve only a cursory inspection, not word-by-word reading. The 
sophisticated reader of novels will be able to tell from a very few 
clues what is coming next and how the story will probably come out. 

Skimming is also very useful in reviewing. It saves rereading the 
whole book. You may skim the chapters by rereading the headings, 
then the subheadings, topic headings, topic sentences, summary 
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sentences, summary paragraphs. Your memory fills in the blanks. 
If you have forgotten one of a number of points, your eye searches 
the page and finds it. After skimming the book, you feel confident 
that you are now master of the material. 

Another use for skimming is in gathering material for reports 
or term papers. For example, you want to collect all the informa- 
tion available on a given topic. You have searched through the card 
files and have prepared a bibliography. You secure the books 
which deal with the topic. Your eye searches each table of con- 
tents in order to find the section which deals with the given topic. 
You begin reading. Soon you find that a number of authors agree 
and repeat the same ideas. You now begin to compare and contrast. 
You look for differences in approach, method, style. You cover a 
wide area of material. When your reading is completed, you are 
conversant with the ideas and opinions of the leading authorities 
in the field. 

There are a number of clues to look for in skimming. Notice 
heavy black type, italics, print which stands out in some way. Look 
for headings, subheadings, topic sentences, summaries. 

Skim with a questioning, alert mind. Though skimming is a 
useful technique for gaining information quickly, it is easily abused. 
Skimming is not careless, inaccurate reading. Whatever the nature 
of the material or your purpose in skimming, you should emerge 
with definite, correct ideas or impressions. 

Skimming is an active process. It is guided by a clear idea of 
the knowledge sought. Each new acquisition is checked against 
what the reader already knows. Impressions from one source are 
compared with those from another. The reader comes out with an 
idea that is clear, well organized, and ready to be put to use. 


NUMBER OF SECONDS YOU SPENT IN READING THIS ARTICLE__.___--_- 
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QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE 3, Skim or Sink 


The following questions are based on the article you have just 
read. Answer them without looking back over the article. 


A. What did the author say? 


B. Write a brief answer to each of these questions: 
1. For what purposes is skimming appropriate? 


2. Support the statement that “skimming is an active process.” 
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3. At which end of the scale of skimming would you place reading 
a timetable? 


C. Put a cross (xX) on the dotted line in front of the best answer 
in each of these exercises. 
1. The best descriptive title for this article is: 


is EN How to find a phone number quickly. 
Dae: Reasons for reading everything carefully. 
Cae. Why and when and how to skim. 
ihe ae How to save time in preparing a term paper. 
2. Skimming is appropriate when you want to 
a. _.... get the detailed pattern of thought. 
pea get the general structure of a book or article. 
eee make a good grade in your courses. 
6 eee do critical reading. 
3. The tone of this article may be best described as 
See i facetious. 
Drees. light and personal. 
Cue. dull and heavy. 
a ae sarcastic and skeptical. 


D. Mark with a T the statements that are true; mark with a zero 
(0) the statements that are false. 


‘ne 1. Skimming improves our conversation by keeping us widely 
informed. 

he 2. Finding a number jn-a telephone book is given as an exam- 
ple of skimming. 

(aoe 3. When skimming, one’s attitude should be alert. 

ae 4. Searching quickly for a certain fact is skimming. 

Bess: 5. To review a book one must reread every page. 

ees 6. Skimming is careless, inaccurate reading. 

aed 7. Skimming is an appropriate technique to use at all times 
and with all kinds of reading material. 
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E. Put across (X) on the dotted line in front of the most precise 
meaning of each italicized word as it is used in this article. 
1. Our feelings of frustration are natural. 


rah ie being blocked, thwarted 
b. .. prevention 
Cpe elation 
dst ae being worried, anxious 
2. Able to cover a prodigious amount of printed matter. 
F We ene ie overweight 
bie very large 
Cet very small 
a be Pe pe satisfactory 
3. The sophisticated reader. 
Cee well-read 
bist worldly-wise 
Cries simple-minded 
steeds self-educated 


F. What ideas in this article appeal to you most? Tell how you can 
apply each immediately. 


BEGIN WORK ON THE SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 3A 


See how quickly you can skim this sports article to find the answer 
to the question: 


Which horse won the race at Keeneland? 


Time yourself. 


1-2 FAVORITE FADES 
IN FINAL DASH TO FINISH 


Victor Makes Calumet Colt Set Pace in 
Backstretch; 9 Furlongs Run in Mud 


By AL LANEY 


LEXINGTON, KY., April 24.—Our 
Boots, a good looking colt from Mrs. 
Royce G. Martin’s Woodvale Farm stable, 
ran right away from the horse country’s 
prime favorite for the Kentucky Derby 
(Whirlaway) this afternoon, winning the 
Blue Grass Stakes at Keeneland by six 
lengths, and the “hardboots” tonight were 
still trying to explain it away with no great 
measure of success. Our Boots caught the 
Calumet Farm colt, on which the Blue 
Grass country had gone overboard at | to 
2 in the mutuels, after yielding the lead in 
the middle of the backstretch and was 
going away as they came past the stands to 
cover the mile and a furlong course in 
1:51 1-5, one and four-fifths seconds over 
the track record on a strip heavy with 
mud. The Valdina Farm’s entry of Val- 
dina Groom and Valdina Paul were never 
in the race at all and Paul finished fifteen 
lengths back in third place. 

The race, one of the principal Ken- 
tucky Derby trials, was a two-horse race, 
as the experts had surmised, but it was 

| run as they had predicted only until Our 
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Boots and Whirlaway approached the 
middle of the backstretch. Our Boots, as 
foreseen, broke fast from the barrier and 
went to the front. 


HOW MANY SECONDS DID IT TAKE YOU TO GET THE ANSWER? _____. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 3B 


See how quickly you can skim this newspaper article to get the 
answers to these two questions: 


1. What charges were made against the ex-soldier? 
2. What was the judge’s decision? 


Time yourself. 


KEEPS 20 GOATS, 
9 DOGS AT HIS HOME 


Ex-soldier Promises to Clean Up Place— 
Court Calls Him Pioneer 


A modern pioneer may live off the land 
as his ancestors did, but what with germs 
and fire hazards nowadays he must keep 
the place clean, especially if it is within 
the city limits, the presiding magistrate 
ruled yesterday in City Court in adjourn- 
ing a case against a 45-year-old veteran 
of this city. 

The veteran, the testimony showed, 
owns twelve adjoining lots within city 
limits. There he has reared sixteen chil- 
dren, the three oldest boys being now in 
the armed forces. There, too, he keeps 
twenty goats, nine hunting dogs, a great 
many chickens and a huge pile of boxes, 
crates, cartons, rags and paper, not to 
mention a couple of defunct automobiles. 

As the man stood before the Court an 
inspector of the Fire Department stood up 
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and testified that the boxes and the like 
constituted a fire hazard and a Health 
Department man objected to the goats, 
the primitive sanitary arrangements, and 
the junk. He also muttered something 
about a horse. 

The man’s explanation about his place 
was that the Children’s Society had taken 
some of his children, saying he could have 
them back when the bungalow was fixed 
inside, and that he had been too busy 
fixing the inside to clear the outside. 

“But,” he said, “the horse is out. I got 
rid of him.” 

“How about the goats and chickens?” 
the Court asked. 

“The goats give five gallons of milk a 
day. The chickens lay plenty of eggs, and 
sometimes we eat a couple. Eggs and 
goats’ milk are good for you. They talk 
about health. I haven’t had a doctor for 
the children except when they were born.” 

“The government is urging people to 
raise their own food and I think we 
should be more lenient about that, even 
within city limits,” the magistrate said. 

“My dogs are licensed,” the veteran 
went on. “In season we hunt and get food 
that way. The dogs keep rats away.” 

The Court asked about the boxes. 

“T heat with a wood stove,” said the 
man. “I use the big pieces for lumber to 
Dudes eheprestsl) sella” have three 
trucks.” 

“Well, you are not lazy,” said the mag- 
istrate. “You remind me of the pioneers 
of early history. They’d stake a claim, 
clear the ground, build, and raise their 
family off the ground, on whatever they 
could do. You seem to be that way. I 
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think you deserve credit. 

“But keep the place clean. Since those 
days we’ve learned a lot about sanitation. 
Also, there are homes nearby. Break up 
those boxes. Pile the lumber properly. 
Get rid of the rags and cardboard.” 

“Til get at the outside this afternoon,” 
said the veteran. 

The Court wished him luck and put 
things off till May 6. 


HOW MANY SECONDS DID IT TAKE YOU TO GET THE ANSWERS? 


Keep a record of the different kinds of skimming you do this 
week. 


f 


Organization Should Accompany 
Reading 


Read this article to learn how to get the author’s pattern of 
thought while reading and later put it into outline form. 


PERSONALITY, fellows, girls, magazines, perfume, autos, technical 
meaning, experts in human behavior, whole person. These unre- 
lated words do not make sense. You cannot grasp their meaning. 
They lack organization. But once you discover relations among 
them, the pattern of thought becomes clear as in the following 
paragraph: . 

You use the word personality every day to describe fellows and 

girls who impress you favorably. Magazines use it in ads to sell 
everything from perfume to autos. Experts in human behavior give 
it a technical meaning. When they use the word, they refer to the 
whole person. 
- Just as a builder uses a blueprint in the construction of a house, 
so an author has a plan in writing a book, short story, or article. 
It is the reader’s job to discover the organization that the author had 
in mind, and to make his own best interpretation. 

The best modern textbooks are examples of careful organization. 
The authors, before they begin writing, outline the points they are 
going to cover. They often help the reader in several other ways: 
by expressing one main idea in each paragraph; by writing a head- 
ing for each section; by using words and phrases like but, on the 
other hand, nevertheless to show relations among ideas; and some- 
times by italicizing or underscoring key words or phrases. In fact, 
they do for us what we should be able to do for ourselves in much 
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of our reading. Our task is to interpret the structure that the author — 
has created. 

The following illustration may help you to understand this process 
of organization: A child seeing a maple tree for the first time in 
summer is aware only of a large mass of leaves and a section of 
trunk. He does not see the parts of the tree or the relations among 
them. In short, he has no understanding of the real structure of 
the tree. All he can see is its general appearance. Similarly, the 
reader who does not see through the mass of words in a book will 
not understand its structure. For him the book will be just one fact 
after another. A reader who can find the structure of what he is 
reading is like a child who sees the tree in the wintertime. The 
central idea stands out just as the tree trunk does. From it extend 
the most important facts, the less important facts, and the smallest 
details, just as, from the tree trunk, stem the largest branches, the 
smaller branches, and the twigs. 

The efficient reader uncovers the author’s pattern of thought as 
he reads. He cannot do this if he thinks of every word and sentence 
as having equal importance. He does not try to remember every- 
thing. That is a waste of time. Instead he tries to identify the 
central thought, grasp the main points in the development of the 
central thought, and put subordinate facts and illustrative details in 
their place. All of this he does as he reads. 

If we adopt this practice of organizing the thought as we read, 
it will keep us alert and force us to read with an active mind. Second, 
it will make the central idea stand out clearly from supporting 
details, and will increase our ability to see the relation between 
subordinate ideas and the main point. Third, organization aids 
memory; it will make it easier for us to remember what we have 
read. Many facts worth remembering are too small to be easily 
kept in mind. Fitting these details into a pattern helps us to 
remember them. 

You will need imagination and skill to uncover the author’s 
pattern of thought as you read. Some of the skills you have already 
learned will help. The survey and rapid skimming techniques de- 
scribed in other articles in this book help you to see what the author 
is trying to do. This general idea of what the material is about will 
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help you to recognize main points and see relations among them. 
When you come to main ideas, it is wise to stop, if necessary, and 
fix them in mind. This will give you a basis for recognizing sub- 
ordinate ideas and illustrations of the main ideas. 

Sometimes the author gives you definite help, as when he says, 
“There are three main reasons . . .” and then proceeds to state 
them. All through the book or article you should be alert to other 
indications of organization, such as main headings and subheadings, 
underscored words, and connective words. Otherwise is a connec- 
tive word which introduces an alternative; moreover enlarges upon 
the previous idea; consequently shows a cause-and-effect relation; 
therefore indicates a logical connection with the previous idea. 

If you are reading with an active mind, you will have ideas of 
your own which you compare with the author’s ideas. You will 
find yourself thinking, “That’s what I’ve always believed,” “That’s 
a new idea to me, but a good one,” “I disagree, but see his reason for 
saying it.” Instead of slowing your reading, these ideas of your 
own will usually help you to comprehend faster. 

As you read paragraph by paragraph, the main ideas, supporting 
statements, and important details should all click into place. If 
they do, then you will really comprehend and remember what you 
read. | 

Having in mind the organization of the author’s thought, you 
will find it easy to write an outline. An outline is the outward and 
visible form of this organization. It shows clearly the relation. 
between main ideas and subsidiary details. By its form, it makes 
main thoughts stand out and subordinate ideas and details fall into 
place. 

Knowing that you will later write an outline makes you more 
alert while you are reading. Having the organization in mind, you 
can quickly put it on paper in outline form. The expert reader saves 
time by being ready to write the outline as soon as he has finished 
reading a section. Later, when he wants to review the subject, 
these well-organized notes save his time. 


NUMBER OF SECONDS YOU SPENT IN READING THIS ARTICLE 
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QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE 4, Organization Should Accompany Reading 
The following questions are based on the article you have just 
read. Answer them without looking back over the article. 


A. What did the author say? 


B. Write the main ideas and subordinate ideas or illustrations from 
the article you have just read in the following skeleton outline: 
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IV. 


Us 


bh WwW Ne 


1 
2: 


C. Put a cross (xX) on the dotted line in front of the best answer 
in each of these exercises. 


1. 


The statement: that best describes the central thought of this 
article is: 


eee: Organization aids memory. 
Hee Organization shows the relation of ideas gained in read- 
ing. 
Cees Outlining makes it possible to discover the author’s plan. 
6) tai Organization may be compared to a tree in winter. 
. The author recommends that the reader 
a. _... do his most serious reading before breakfast. 
Dis fe: make an outline for all his reading. 
c. ... write his outline as he reads. 
d. _.. organize the ideas as he reads. 
. The writer implies that the essence of outlining is 
a. __.. numbering the statements correctly. 
tf, ene skimming. 
Re underscoring words. 
eee esecin? relalions: 


D. Mark with a T the statements that are true; mark with a zero 
(0) the statements that are false. 


_ 1. A jumble of unrelated words lacks organization. 
_ 2. Every word in a sentence is of equal importance. 
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to 3. The efficient reader puts the ideas in their place as he reads. 
Meo 4. The reader creates the structure of an article or chapter. 
Ane 5. Organizing an assignment makes it more complicated and 
difficult to remember. 
roe 6. Comparing the author’s ideas with your own ideas prevents 
efficient organization. 
_ 7. Outlining is the outward and visible form of the organiza- 
tion of thought. 


Put a cross (X) on the dotted line in front of the most precise 
meaning of each italicized word as it is used in this article. 
1. Put subordinate facts in their place. 


ai es submissive 
Dies dependent 
Cc. inferior 
dig: related 
2. Illustrative details. 
as one pictorial 
bape explanatory 
c. ..... typical 
a Behera’ obscure 
3. Techniques described earlier. 
a. ...... technicalities 
b. __. aids to reading 
CNet skills 
ree detailed directions 


What is your next assignment in history or science? 
What can you do to get the author’s pattern of thought as you 


read? 
je 


BEGIN WORK ON THE SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 4A 


First survey this article to find out what the author is trying to 
do. Then read it, grasping the organization of thought as you read; 
then fill in the skeleton outline. 


How Intelligent Are Animals? 


We all know that animals can learn, and the higher animals seem 
to possess intelligence similar to that of human beings. There are 
many examples of apparent intelligence in animals. 

The famous horse, Clever Hans, was first taught numbers corre- 
sponding to each letter of the alphabet. After about two years of 
special training similar to that given to elementary school children, 
this horse amazed everyone. By tapping with its hoof it would 
give the correct answer to addition, subtraction, division, and mul- 
tiplication problems. In the same way it would spell words, form 
sentences, and tell the time. Even when strangers asked the ques- 
tions in the absence of its owner, Clever Hans answered them cor- 
rectly. When, however, no one present knew the answers to the 
questions, the horse was at a loss. It would tap with its hoof without 
stopping or in a completely meaningless way. Apparently it had 
been taking its clues from the people who knew the right answers 
to the questions. By small movements of the head or body they 
had shown the horse when it had come to the right number. Then 
it stopped tapping. Instead of thinking, the horse must have learned 
to recognize slight movements which accompanied his teacher’s or 
the audience’s thinking process. 

Stories have also been told about the intelligence of dogs. One 
dog learned to lift the latch on a gate. Observation of the dog dur- 
ing the learning process, however, showed that he used a trial and 
error method, pushing his nose between each of the pickets until 
he happened to lift the latch. He did not think it out. 

Other stories about the intelligence of dogs are more difficult to 
explain. For example, several dogs seem to have grasped the gen- 
eral meaning of a word. One dog had learned to go under the 
kitchen table with his bone when told to do so. When the same 
command was given in another room or out in the yard, he went 
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under any table that happened to be there. Another dog, taught to 
fetch his master’s cap, came back with a sunbonnet when the fa- 
miliar cap was nowhere to be found. 

Chimpanzees are the most clever of the animals in solving prob- 
lems. They seem to behave intelligently. One chimpanzee dug up 
a pear he had seen buried more than sixteen hours earlier. Another 
used a long pole lying near by to get food. Another piled boxes 
one on top of the other to reach some bananas. Another fitted two 
sticks together in order to reach the food lying out of reach outside 
the cage. This behavior looked like reasoning. But it may have 
been the result of previous trial and error learning in somewhat 
similar life situations. By chance rather than by reasoning, they 
may have learned the successful methods they used in the psycho- 
logical experiments. 

There are individual differences in intelligent behavior among 
animals. Some dogs are obviously more intelligent than others. 
During World War II dogs were trained to attack men. Differ- 
ences in intelligence showed up most clearly in their learning when 
and whom to attack. Similarly, other animals of.the same species 
show marked differences in their ability to learn, to remember, and 
to adapt to life situations. 


Outline 
I. 
B. 
1. 
DA 
Oe 
1 
2a 


Il. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 4B 


First survey this article to find out what the author is trying to 
do. Then read it, grasping the organization of thought as you read; 
then fill in the skeleton outline. 


The British Experiment in Socialism 


If the British Socialist experiment were successful one would 
suppose that it would have produced more goods at lower prices, 
and workers would be better off than under the old capitalist 
regime; that the security of the nation would be advanced in every 
way. 

But these promised benefits have not appeared. On the contrary, 
by every economic, physical, and moral test Socialism has been a 
tragic failure. It is already falling apart. The people cry out against 
impossible prices, against scarcities, oppressive taxation, and bureau- 
cratic oppressors. 

Britain’s foreign trade—the foundation of her economic ex- 
istence—is being washed away. Even with the aid of billions of 
dollars from capitalist America she cannot settle her foreign debts 
except by the gradual extinction of her gold reserves. 

Her people have seen withering away those great freedoms for 
which Britons have fought through the centuries—freedom from 
seizures and searches without warrants, freedom to work where 
and at what they choose, freedom to engage in business and to own 
property, freedom to work their privately owned farms as they 
choose. 

Let us look at the black record. The Socialist government has 
operated at a loss the basic industries and services which it took 
over. At the end of 1948 it was producing coal at the rate of 
7,000,000 tons a year less than the mines under private ownership 
produced before the war, notwithstanding the expenditure by the 
Socialist government of over $170,000,000 on mechanization to in- 
crease output. The National Coal:Board lost about $95,000,000 in 
1947. By raising the price of coal it managed to cover costs in 
1948, but it is still in the red about $90,000,000 since it began 
operations. 
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The miners, despite the fiction that they are now the “owners” 
of the mines, will not produce as much for themselves as they pro- 
duced before the war for private owners. Around 84,000 miners a 
day fail to show up for work. 

The government owns and has operated the overseas air-transport 
industry in the Atlantic area at a loss of $244 on every passenger 
carried. 

The railroads have been run at a considerable deficit. 

Of course, every loss sustained by the government on its enter- 
prises must be paid through taxes taken from the people. There 
are no longer enough rich individuals to “soak” with any appreciable 
results. In fact, there are only 45 persons in England whose incomes 
after taxes exceed $24,000. a year, and only 35,000 with incomes 
between $8,000 and $16,000. Hence, to pay the losses of Britain’s 
nationalized industries everybody must be soaked, including the 
workers. 

We have heard a great deal about Britain’s achievement in pro- 
viding homes for its workers. Actually, despite the government’s 
free-handed spending on housing, it has provided only about 230.,- 
000 houses a year compared with 364,000 in each of the two pre- 
war years.” 


Outline 

I. 
II. 

A. 

B. 

OF 

3 
D. 
E. 


* From condensation of The Road Ahead by John T. Flynn, The Reader’s Digest, 
XXIX (February, 1950), 4-5. Quoted with permission. 
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How to Read a Paragraph 


Read this article to learn about skills which will help you 
analyze a paragraph. 


A POORLY written paragraph is like a badly coached football team. 
It starts out toward its goal, but gets nowhere. In football, bad 
organization causes the players to get in each other’s way, miss 
signals, and fumble the ball. In reading material, lack of organiza- 
tion causes the reader to make false starts, miss the meanings 
intended by the authors, and otherwise waste time and energy. But, 
in an article composed of well-organized paragraphs, the reader 
is helped to see the main ideas in their logical order. He is able to 
follow the author’s line of reasoning. 

The reader who sees how a paragraph is built gets its meaning 
more quickly. Take, for example, the following paragraph: 

“Fear, like anger, stops the flow of the digestive juices. In India 
a test was once used to tell whether or not a prisoner was guilty 
of crime. The man was given a handful of dry rice to put in his 
mouth. He was told to keep the rice in his mouth a few minutes. 
If the prisoner had committed a crime and was very much fright- 
ened, his saliva would stop flowing and the rice would remain dry. 
If he was not guilty and had no fear of being punished, his saliva 
would flow as usual and the rice would be wet.”’* 

Here you find the main idea in the first sentence. A quick glance 
through the paragraph shows that the rest of the sentences illustrate 


* Adapted from W. W. Charters, Dean F. Smiley, and Ruth M. Strang, Health 
Problems, pp. 22-23. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. With permission. 
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the main idea. If all you need is the main idea, sou need not spend 
time reading the details. 

Other paragraphs follow different patterns. The main idea may 
be supported by several statements instead of by an illustration. 
Some paragraphs have two distinct parts, one supporting the main 
idea, the other stating the case against it. In some paragraphs the 
main idea comes at the end as a summary statement. Others have 
both a topic sentence and a summary sentence. 

Within each chapter of a book we may find paragraphs of 
several kinds. The most important are: (1) introductory, (2) 
concluding, (3) definitive, (4) transitional, and (5) illustrative. 

At the beginning of a chapter we expect to find an introductory 
paragraph that gives us some indication of what is coming. It may 
describe an incident that sets the mood of the chapter; it may tell 
the reader specifically what to look for; it may present a hypothesis 
which the chapter will either prove or disprove. 

At the end of a chapter we expect to find a paragraph or section 
that summarizes the main ideas of the chapter. The concluding 
paragraph may also embody generalizations or conclusions based 
on the content of the chapter. It is often a good idea to read the 
concluding paragraph first to get a general idea of the content of 
the chapter. 

Some paragraphs define key words or concepts when these are 
first introduced. Textbooks frequently use paragraphs of this sort. 
The discerning reader recognizes these definitive paragraphs and 
fixes in mind the meanings upon which his understanding of the 
rest of the chapter often depends. 

A paragraph may form a transition from one topic to another. 
It may restate or summarize what has been said and announce what 
is to follow. It may simply state that the writer has finished with 
one idea and is about to begin another. Transitional paragraphs 
are usually short. 

Another type of paragraph illustrates a main idea that has been 
developed previously. The illustration may take several forms. 
Ideas are developed by analogy, example, detail, repetition, com- 
parison, and contrast. The first of these, analogy, may be observed 
in the opening paragraph of this article, which compares paragraph 
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organization with the organization of a football team. The others 
are self-explanatory. 

The paragraph you have just read is an example of what is 
probably the most common type. It first introduces an idea: 
“Another type of paragraph illustrates a main idea that has been 
developed previously.” Then it offers details to support this idea— 
details concerning the various ways in which writers develop ideas 
in a paragraph. One of these ways is explained further. 

Awareness of paragraph structure facilitates reading: it focuses 
our attention on what the author is trying to tell us; it helps us to 
pick out main ideas and supporting details quickly and accurately; 
it helps us to skip irrelevant details—those of no importance to us. 

Three skills are essential to paragraph mastery: (1) skill in 
getting the central idea, (2) skill in grasping related facts and 
details and skipping irrelevant material, and (3) skill in relating 
each paragraph to the article as a whole. Since many paragraphs 
give the central idea in one sentence, called the topic sentence, we 
should be adept at picking out this sentence rapidly. It usually 
occurs near the beginning of the paragraph. Keeping this main idea 
in mind, we then look for the key words and details that explain or 
support it. This is also a way of testing whether we have identified 
the central idea correctly. To make each paragraph contribute to 
the thought of the article as a whole, we keep in mind the main 
idea of each paragraph and tie it to the next main idea. Thus the 
thought grows, paragraph by paragraph, as we read. If we identify 
the main idea of each paragraph, organize the facts under it, and 
put each idea in its place, we will have a logical sequence of thought 
easy to recall. 

Unfortunately much of what we have to read is not well organized. 
This means that the reader has to give structure to writing that 
lacks organization; he has to do part of the author’s job. The good 
reader can clarify even obscure and difficult reading matter. 
Effective reading of paragraphs is a basic skill. With it, the reader 
is prepared to tackle any kind of reading. 


NUMBER OF SECONDS YOU SPENT IN READING THIS ARTICLE —__. 
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QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE 5, How to Read a Paragraph 


The following questions are based on the article you have just 
read. Answer them without looking back over the article. 


A. What did the author say? 


B. Write a brief answer to each of these questions: 


1. How does awareness of the structure of a paragraph facilitate 
reading? 


2. What is the core of a well-constructed paragraph? 
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3. How is each paragraph related to the chapter or article as a 
whole? 


C. Put a cross (>) on the dotted line in front of the best answer 
in each of these exercises. 


1. The central thought of this article is that 


ne aed paragraph analysis is the basis for comprehension of an 
article. 

b. _... a well-organized article is easy to read. 

Chie, the core of a paragraph is an analogy. 

Cleese” an efficient reader is able to recognize quickly an illustra- 


tive type of paragraph. 
2. A paragraph that acts as a “bridge” between one idea and an- 
other is called 


Biticetey introductory. 
Bo: illustrative. 
c. ..... transitional. 
hs a concluding. 
3. The author states that 
ae certain types of paragraphs are more important than 
others. 
oe all paragraphs have a topic sentence. 
oa paragraphs are the large building blocks of an article. 
d. _. awareness of paragraph structure facilitates reading. 


D. Mark with a T the statements that are true; mark with a zero 
(0) the statements that are false. 


Led 1. A topic sentence may be supported by an illustration or a 
series of statements. 

ue 2. A definitive paragraph tells what the chapter is about. 

be? 3. A transitional paragraph is always brief. 

Boh 4. An analogy compares one thing with another. 

ie! tah 5. The first sentence in a paragraph is called a topic sentence. 

_... 6. The main idea of a paragraph is explained or supported by 
the rest of the sentences. 

Fat 7. Effective paragraph reading is a basic skill. 


aA 


Bi 


BE: 
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Put a cross (X) on the dotted line in front of the most precise 
meaning of each italicized word _as it is used in this article. 
1. The discerning reader fixes in mind the meanings. 

ana deceitful 


Digest careful 
Cg stupid 
dees perceptive 
2. Awareness of structure facilitates. 
rt, ed makes easy 
bieante: makes happy 
Cur aa makes difficult 
spre: makes interesting 
3. We develop ideas by analogy. 
Fe Kesetye know-how 
ban ots imagining two things 
Cree contrasting two things 
ieee. noting the resemblances of two things 


Describe one of your next reading assignments. Is the reading 
of paragraphs in this subject easy or difficult? What makes 
them so? 

Tell how you can apply the information about paragraphs in 
your preparation of that assignment. 


BEGIN WORK ON THE SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 5A 


Learning to read is a lifetime process. From birth to old age 
each period of life contributes to the development of reading 
abilities, interests, and attitudes. In the first grade the simpler 
forms of the so-called “higher reading abilities” have their begin- 
ning. Appreciation, organization of thought, critical thinking, the 
making of inferences, and the application of ideas gained through 
reading show growth continuously with the child’s expanding in- 
terests and experience. Teachers in the upper elementary and high 
school grades as well as primary teachers have tremendous responsi- 
bility for furthering children’s growth in reading. During college 
and adult years, more specialized reading skills are acquired. At 
eighty years of age, a poet and philosopher said of his reading, 
“I have been at it all my life and I cannot yet say I have reached 
the goal.” 


Answer the following questions about the paragraph: 
a. What is the main thought? 


b. Where is the main thought found? 


c. By what method was the paragraph developed? 
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d. Diagram or outline the structure of the paragraph. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 5B 


The characteristic dress of the East Indian woman is the sari. 
It is a five- or six-yard straight piece of material, which is wrapped 
around with seven folds tucked in the front and the loose end 
coming over the shoulder. Saris are made of various materials, 
from cotton to pure Indian silk. Some of them are of a plain 
colored material while others are made of beautiful prints or even of 
a gold brocade. However, they almost all have a beautiful border, 
from elaborate embroidery work to a more simple design. 


Put a cross (X) on the dotted line in front of the best answer 
in each of these exercises. 


itp 


Nw 


The main idea of this paragraph is 


a rcdees Saris are made of various materials. 
b. _... The characteristic dress of the East Indian woman is 
described. | 
Che Each sari has a border of gold embroidery. 
Ae eRe The East Indian woman is dressed appropriately. 
. The main thought of the paragraph 
ah a is stated in the middle of the paragraph. 
b:v eee is stated in the last sentence. 
Cte is stated in the first sentence. 
ra At is implied but not definitely stated. 


. The structure of this paragraph is best described by the follow- 


ing diagram: 
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p: Main idea in topic sentence 
One illustration 

b. Main idea in topic sentence 
Details explaining the main 
idea 

Cc. 


Main idea in topic sentence 


Supporting details 


Summary sentence 


Main idea in topic sentence 
| Supporting details 


| Contrasting point of view 


Supporting details 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 5C 


Talk about an ideal democracy. In the realm of time there 1s 
no aristocracy of wealth, and no aristocracy of intellect. Genius 
is never rewarded by even an extra hour a day. And there is no 
punishment. Waste your infinitely precious commodity as much 
as you will, and the supply will never be withheld from you. No 
mysterious power will say: “This man is a fool, if not a knave. He 
does not deserve time; he shall be cut off at the meter. . . .” More- 
Over, you cannot draw on the future. Impossible to get into debt! 
You can only waste the passing moment. You cannot waste to- 
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morrow; it is kept for you. You cannot waste the next hour; it is 
kept for you.* 


I. Answer the following questions about the paragraph: 
a. What is the main thought? 


b. Where is the main thought found? 


c. By what method was the paragraph developed? 


II. Make an outline of the structure of the paragraph. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 5D 


. . . There’s a better solution, one which will help you get along 
both with yourself and with others. It’s a compromise, and it means 
adjusting to both the demands in yourself and in the environment. 
Here is how it works. You have a big test in chemistry coming up 
Monday morning. Saturday will be your only chance to study. 
The idea of giving up your Saturday for studying doesn’t please 
you very much. You had lots of other things planned. But you 
make a constructive compromise. You study all afternoon so you 
can keep that Saturday night date.+ 


* Arnold Bennett, How to Live, p. 17. Garden City, New York: Garden City 
Publishing Co., 1910. Quoted with permission of Doubleday & Company. 

+ William C. Menninger, Understanding Yourself, p. 16. 57 W. Grand Ave.. 
Chicago 10, Ill.: Science Research Associates, 1948. Quoted with permission. 
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Put a cross (xX) on the dotted line in front of the best answer 
in each of these exercises. 
1. The main idea of this paragraph is 


aman. Don’t miss your Saturday night date. 
ee Make a satisfying compromise. 
Cas ¢ Understand yourself. 

a Ra Evade the demands made on you. 

2. The main thought of the paragraph 
ny 2 is stated in the middle of the paragraph. 
b. _.. is stated in the last sentence. 

Cae is stated in the first two sentences. 
akg Severs is not stated but implied. 

3. The structure of this paragraph is best described as 
i, EEE two contrasting points of view followed by a conclusion. 
Date. one main thought with an illustration. 
Ge. no logical pattern of thought. 

Gite a5: a main idea with supporting details. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 5E 


Ideas may be conveyed from one person to another by sugges- 
tion, which may be positive or negative. To take an attitude of 
positive expectancy toward a person may be just enough to re- 
inforce his rather weak tendency toward the approved behavior. 
For example, a mother may say to a child who is a poor eater, 
“Youll want to come home from school quickly this noon, for 
we're going to have chicken salad sandwiches and ice cream.” In 
talking about a child to a neighbor or relative the parent who em- 
phasizes his good qualities will help him to develop them. Nega- 
tive suggestion, on the other hand, may influence an individual 
unfavorably. This was true of a retarded reader whose idea of 
himself as a boy who could not read was intensified by hearing his 
mother tell his new teacher all about his poor reading, his inability 
to spell, and his dislike for study. To tell a child he is dumb, can’t 
learn, or is inferior to his older brother is likely to cause him un- 
consciously to adopt these ideas. One of the best ways to deal with 
a person’s negative attitude toward himself is through the frequent 
use of positive suggestion. 
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Answer the following questions about the paragraph: 
a. What is the main thought? 


b. Where is the main thought found? 


c. Draw a diagram showing the structure of the paragraph. 


6 


A Word Has More Than One Meaning 


Read this article in order to become more conscious of words 
and the way they change their meaning to fit the context. 


SOME years ago an infielder on a major league team made four errors’ 
in four consecutive chances. Naturally, he found it difficult to 
excuse his poor performance. Later, when questioned in the club- 
house by a reporter, he finally blurted out, “Anyway, I bet it’s a 
record.” 

The infielder, whether he knew it or not, was better at handling 
the English language than ground balls. He got himself out of an 
uncomfortable position by his use of the word record. To get the 
full meaning of the infielder’s statement, we have to understand the: 
situation in which it was used. If all we knew about the incident 
was that a ballplayer had said, “I bet it’s a record,” our first im- 
pression would probably be that the player had done something 
outstanding. However, a reading of the entire incident throws a 
different light upon the matter. The point made is that interpreta- 
tion must be based on context. It is when we try to fix the meaning 
for a single word that we run into trouble. 

Note the use of the word record in the following sentences: 


1. As a famous politician once said, “Let’s look at the record.” 
2. His last broad jump was a record performance. 

3. The jukebox played the same record over and over again. 

4. Did you record his time in the mile run? 


In reading, we have to decide which of its possible meanings a 
word probably has in the sentence. Our understanding of the 
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passage depends on knowing the range of meanings covered by 
each word. 

The tendency to think of words as separate units apart from the 
rest of the sentence causes much of our confusion in thinking. To 
avoid this confusion, we should keep the following two principles 
in mind when determining the meaning of a word: 


1. The meanings of words vary with context. 

2. Words have more than one definition. We must develop the 
habit of distinguishing the many different shades or shifts of 
meaning which a single word may show. | 


To say positively that we “know what the word means” before 
we have seen it used is to place ourselves in a rather awkward, 
if not embarrassing, position. A doctor may study separately the 
individual organs in a body, but he knows that individual organs 
cannot function apart from the rest of the body. The reader, too, 
can isolate words for the purpose of study, but he should recognize 
that a word cannot function apart from the rest of the sentence. 
Only when we see the word used, and interpret what it says in the 
particular context, can we state with some confidence that we 
“know what the word means.” 

It is obvious that the ignoring of context in any act of interpreta- 
tion can lead us into many foolish errors. For example, let us take 
some of the “rave notices” that advertise a recent movie or play. 
The following comments should look familiar to you: “A master- 
piece!” says a literary critic. “I loved it!” says a lady columnist. 
Impressed by these favorable notices, you pay your admission, 
squirm through two long hours of “boy meets girl,” and leave the 
theater wondering about the mentality of the critics. An examina- 
tion of the full reviews of the picture might give a very different 
impression. Instead of unqualified praise, you might come across 
such statements as these: “It bears little resemblance to a master- 
piece” and “T loved it as a book, but the picture fails to capture the 
author’s intentions.” Thus, when words are used out of context, 
their original meaning and intent are distorted. 

We must also be aware of the different shades of meaning that a 
word possesses. It is when we come to words which express abstract 
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ideas that we have the most difficulty. All of us have participated, 
at one time or another, in futile discussions or arguments where 
such words as democracy, freedom, honor, justice, and faith were 
glibly tossed about by people who assumed that each word has a 
single correct meaning. If we are looking for one proper and 
absolute meaning for a word, we are looking in vain. It is common 
for both democratic countries and totalitarian states to use the 
words democracy and freedom. But does freedom under a dicta- 
torship mean the same thing as freedom in the United States? The 
answer is an obvious “No!” Our wisest approach is first to examine 
the situation in which a word is used and second to compare its 
different possible meanings. 

A well-known scholar once said, “There is, strictly speaking, 
no such thing as the sense of a word, but only the sense in which 
it is used.” Now that we are aware of the importance of context and 
the existence of multiple definitions, how can we best make use of 
the dictionary? Somehow we have assumed that dictionary defini- 
tions are “supreme laws.” We accept all entries as gospel, instead 
of asking by what authority the writers of dictionaries say what they 
say. We must remember that a dictionary is a record of usage. 
Words are collected, their meanings are analyzed in context, and 
the most common usages are entered. But language changes and 
so do meanings. New situations and experiences provide new 
meanings. Thus, the compiler of a dictionary merely records what 
words have meant in the past. He is not setting up “laws.” A dic- 
tionary can give us guidance with respect to a word’s meaning, but 
we must always interpret its use in the context and remain aware 
of its possible shades of meaning. 

As readers, we must be sensitive to word meanings. In a world 
in which there is so much conflict of ideas, correct interpretation 
of words is a great responsibility. By using our knowledge of the 
relationship between word meaning and context, we will gain greater 
appreciation and understanding of the printed word. Application 
of the principles expressed in this article will make us more per- 
ceptive and efficient readers. 


NUMBER OF SECONDS YOU SPENT IN READING THIS ARTICLE___----- 
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QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE 6, A Word Has More Than One Meaning 
The following questions are based on the article you have just 
read. Answer them without looking back over the article. 


A. What did the author say? 


B. Fill in the blank space in each of these statements: 
1. Interpretation of a word must be based on ............. 4). See 


Qe SRR ne eG A ae a SE) words are the most difficult to interpret. 
3. The hichanaea is a record of 


C. Put a cross (x) on the dotted line in front of the best answer 
in each of these exercises. 


1. The statement that best describes the central idea of this article is: 


a. _... Reading requires many skills. 

b. __. The word record has four different meanings. 

CAR em Context determines the special meaning of a word. 

d. ... The dictionary helps us understand the meanings of 


words. 
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2. Which one of the following is an important idea discussed in this 


article? 

Bont a After proper training, we can say positively “what a 
word means.” 

ye eee Movie critics can fool us by clever use of words. 

Cie A Words have multiple definitions. 

d. ... Democracy and freedom are words misused by many 
speakers. | 

3. One main conclusion that can be drawn from this article is: 

ihe The dictionary is of no value in interpreting the mean- 
ing of a word in context. 

reer! A single definition is all we need to understand the mean- 
ing of a word. 

oe Separate words are like separate organs of the body. 

tb ona We should be alert to the varied meanings of words. 


D. Mark with a T the statements that are true; mark with a zero 
(0) the statements that are false. 


eh 1. A dictionary records what words have meant in the past. 

be lin: 2. We often get into trouble when we try to give the meaning 
of a single word. 

mt 3. Words have multiple definitions. 

poles 4. The dictionary is the final judge of the meaning of a word. 

ieee 5. The word democracy has a common meaning the world 
over. 

Bal ss 6. Interpretation of the meaning of words is related to world 
conflicts. 

ori! 7. Freedom is one of our least abstract words. 


E. Put across (xX) on the dotted line in front of the most precise 
meaning of each italicized word as it is used in this article. 
1. A word cannot function apart from the rest of the sentence. 


CL ae do its work 
Od serve 
oy A exist 
here! act 
2. Instead of unqualified praise. 
ed limited 
cee * incapable 
Cie. unlimited 


d. _.. fulsome 
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3. We must be sensitive to word meanings. 


auean easily hurt by 
boas keenly aware of 
Caan indifferent to 
dats sensible about 


F. Select five key words in one of your next assignments. Look 
them up in an unabridged dictionary. How many meanings are 
given for each word? Which meaning is most appropriate in 
the given sentence? Which dictionary meaning would be quite 
misleading in the same context? 


BEGIN WORK ON THE SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 6A 


1. Give your definition of the word home. 


2. Give the precise meaning of home in each of the following 
phrases and sentences: 


Home, sweet home. 

Go home, Fido. 

He reached the home plate. 

“Home is the sailor, home from sea, 


And the hunter home from the hill.” 


3. Give your definition of the word run. 


4. Give the meaning of run in each of the following phrases and 
sentences: 


You can run in the race. 

His sisters run the house. 

She has a run in her stocking. 

The clerk said the colors would not run. 

During the depression there was a run on the bank. 
He made a home run. 

His sons in college run up a large bill. 

The dog has the run of the garden. 


5. Look up home and run in an unabridged dictionary. How 
many meanings are given for each of these words? 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 6B 


Read this passage in the way you usually read this kind of 
material. 


It was a crisp and spicy morning in early October. The lilacs 
and laburnums, lit with the glory-fires of autumn, hung burning 
and flashing in the upper air, a fairy bridge provided by kind 
Nature for the wingless wild things that have their home in the 
treetops and would visit together; the larch and the pomegranate 
flung their purple and yellow flames in brilliant broad splashes 
along the slanting sweep of the woodland; the sensuous fragrance 
of innumerable deciduous flowers rose upon the swooning atmo- 
sphere; far in the empty sky a solitary oesophagus slept upon 
motionless wing; everywhere brooded stillness, serenity, and the 
peace of God. 


What does this paragraph say? 


What attitudes is the author trying to convey to the reader? 


How does he use words to serve his purpose? 


f 


Improving Your Vocabulary 


How do you rate on the Word Obstacle Course? Read this 
article to learn ways of increasing your word power. 


“A JOURNEY Of a thousand miles begins with a single step.” So goes 
an old proverb. Our journey to a bigger and better vocabulary and 
more efficient reading begins with the learning of a single word. 
According to recent studies there is a positive relation between the 
growth of vocabulary and the improvement of reading. 

One authority has estimated that at graduation from high school 
one should know 15,000 words. Our vocabulary has been growing 
steadily in the years since we left high school. Many of us would 
be surprised were we to try to count all the words which make up 
our reading and speaking vocabulary. 

According to I. A. Richards, there are one hundred “great words.” 
These words “are concerned in all that we do as thinking beings”; 
they are needed in “explaining the rest of the language.” Among 
these hundred words he included: Be, Beautiful, Cause, Experience, 
Love, Make, Thought, Work. 

The words we learn most easily are those which serve a purpose 
and prove meaningful to us. All of us know certain common words, 
such as mother, child, father, and country. We may not know 
other words like aileron, fuselage, glide-path, and gyroscope, 
familiar to men in the Air Force because of their background of 
experience. Most of the words which we encounter daily are well 
known to us. But how about the unfamiliar words that continually 
crop up in conversations and reading? As we read newspapers, 
magazines, or books, listen to radio, view television, we meet many 
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new and strange words; these we would like to learn and to remem 
ber. There are also the technical words required for comprehension 
of references in our present courses. 

One of the most effective ways to learn new words is to be alert 
to important words which we meet in our everyday reading, listen- 
ing, and conversation. Some of these words we learn naturally as 
we hear or see them in relation to familiar ideas. Others we have 
to make a special effort to associate with words and meanings 
already familiar to us. 

We can improve our eee in two main ways: (1) by 
learning words as we read and (2) by drilling on separate words 
or lists of words. Of these two methods, the first is by far the better. 

There are several reasons why words are best learned as we read. 
Words can be really understood only in the context in which they 
are used. For example, in one sentence air may mean a tune or 
melody; in another sentence it may mean the atmosphere. Then, 
too, it is more enjoyable to learn the meaning of words while we 
are reading than to drill on a separate list. In our reading we feel 
a need to know the meaning of words, and -we get a sense of 
satisfaction from being able to understand each sentence. Thus we 
are more likely to remember a word when we have learned its 
meaning in context than when we have learned it in a list. 

Every day our reading offers plenty of opportunity for vocabulary 
study. We are always coming upon unfamiliar words, and should 
make a point of trying to work out the meaning of each of them 
from the context. For example, if in this last sentence context is 
new to us, we ought to be able to guess that it means something 
like “the place where it is” or “the way it is used,” for either of these 
phrases would make sense in the place of the word context. Most 
of our vocabulary is learned in this way—just by getting the general 
sense of the word. But we can be still surer of the meaning if we 
study the way the word is built. Context is built of two parts—con 
and text. Latin students know that con means “together” and that 
text, like textile, comes from a verb meaning “weave.” So context 
is something woven together. In the context of a book it 1s words 
that are woven together. 

Vocabulary improvement may require special word study in 
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addition to extensive reading. One of the most popular and helpful 
word drills is the following: When you come to an unfamiliar word 
in your reading, first try to get its meaning from the context. Later 
look up the word in the dictionary and write it on one side of a 
small card; on the other side write the definition of the word and 
the sentence in which the word is used. You will soon collect a 
pack of vocabulary cards with which you can play solitaire. The 
rules of the game are to glance at the word on each card, test your- 
self on the meaning, and check the definition on the back of the card. 
You will put all the words you know in one pile and all the un- 
familiar words in another pile. Soon you will have mastered all 
these words. You will be able to use them anywhere, any time, 
as tools of thought. 

How about the technical words which you need to learn for your 
courses? As you read, you recognize the key words. You note how 
they are used in the context and relate them to the ideas they help 
to express. To be certain you know and remember their meanings, 
use the card game just described; on the back of each card write 
the sentence in which you found the word. You can also use these 
words in discussing your work with other students taking the same 
courses. Apply them to the practical experiences you are having. 
These are ways to build a meaningful technical vocabulary in each 
field of study. 

A good vocabulary alone will not insure efficient reading. But 
word knowledge is as necessary for reading as gasoline is for motor- 
ing. If we know the words that are used, or have the ability to 
derive their correct meaning from the context, we can go far and 
fast in reading. 


NUMBER OF SECONDS YOU SPENT IN READING THIS ARTICLE 
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QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE 7, Improving Your Vocabulary 


The following questions are based on the article you have just 
read. Answer them without looking back over the article. 


A. What did the author say? 


B. Fill in the blanks in each of these statements: 
1. The easiest words to learn are those which are 


EE EP SS CRS SRO RD ESOS R OK NRE HORE OSE DDO Danae er awheeenoa ce ® 


3. We should try to work out the meaning of unfamiliar words from 
the 
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C. Put a cross (X) on the dotted line in front of the best answer 
in each of these exercises. 
1. The best statement of the central thought of this article is: 


Ae wc. The average high school graduate is said to know at least 
15,000 words. 
ya e. Students should study Latin to improve their vocabulary. 
oo Various methods can be used in building a more power- 
ful vocabulary. 
i ee Vocabulary is best developed by studying lists of words. 
2. Word drills are considered 
Qa Wer ys: an inferior technique for building a bigger and better 
vocabulary. 
ool ani the most efficient way to learn new words. 
oh eee helpful in some instances. 
Cie Ade mainly a waste of time. 
3. The article indicates that most words are learned by 
ig grasping their meanings as they are read. 
eae looking them up in the dictionary. 
Cie using flash cards for quick perception. 
cle 3 =) using them frequently in conversation. 


D. Mark with a T the statements that are true; mark with a zero 
(0) the statements that are false. 


ee 1. Vocabulary and reading efficiency are unrelated. 

Aitish 2. Radio and television are detrimental to vocabulary building. 

tol. 3. The meaning of words depends on their use in the sentence. 

ew 4. One meaning of the prefix con is “together.” 

ae 5. Words that are thoroughly understood are tools of thought. 

nee 6. If a reader has a good vocabulary he will know the meaning 
of words regardless of their context. 

ee! 7. A person with a good vocabulary is sure to be an efficient 
reader. 


E. Put across () on the dotted line in front of the most precise 
meaning of each italicized word as it is used in this article. 
1. Which we encounter daily 


omten ss. fight with 
b. _.... avoid 
‘i Soe meet 


d. _.... enjoy 
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2. Derive their correct meaning from the context. 


ane. guess 
Dike deduce 
Cy atte trace 
dine invent 
3. It may be used to mean the atmosphere. 
Care humidity 
Diner the air we breathe 
rh cot gloomy outlook 
i480 the solar system 


F. Which method or methods mentioned are you going to begin 
using right away in improving your vocabulary? 


BEGIN WORK ON THE SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 7 
Words in Their Contexts 


Authors give in the context many cues to the meaning of words 
which may be unfamiliar to their readers. They may define the 
word in the context, compare or contrast it with a familiar word, 
give a familiar synonym, or make it easy for the reader to get the 
meaning of the word from the general tone or import of the sentence 
or paragraph. 

In the following sentences certain words may be unfamiliar to 
you, yet you may be able to derive their meaning quite accurately 
from the context. 

Before you read the sentence, look at the single italicized word 
and write the meaning, if any, that it has for you. Then read the 
whole sentence and write the meaning as you have obtained it from 
the context. As soon as you have time, look up the word in the dic- 
tionary to check your interpretation of it in the sentence. 


1. sybarite 
“I’m a selfish creature and pretty much of a sybarite—I do like 
things nice and comfortable about me.” 


2. compensating 

“Compensating is a habitual mode of reducing tensions of need 
and anxiety through the substitution of some other need-satisfaction 
sequence for a frustrating one or for one inducing anxiety.” 


3. alluvion 

“Tt is enough that no evidence is found in this case that this 
piece of ground is alluvion—that it was formed by imperceptible 
growth of flood deposit.” 


4. libido 
“The most influential of the monistic instinct theories is that of 
Jung, who describes the libido as a single all-important life urge.” 


5. pejorative 

“Some day the term ‘movie music’ will clearly define a specific 
musical genre and will not have, as it does now, a pejorative 
meaning.” 
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6. exculpating 
“He was more concerned with exculpating the innocent than with 
convicting the actual culprit.” 


7. pyromaniac 
“After the arrest of the pyromaniac, the epidemic of fires stopped, 
as if by magic.” 


8. surfeiting 
“Give me excess of it, that surfeiting, the appetite may sicken 
and so die.” 


9. phlegmatic 
“, . . they are not definitely tall or short, phlegmatic or excitable, 
extravert or introvert.” 


10. radix 
“If he thinks of personality structure as having a central core, 
Orradix: waynes 


11. bizarre ; 
“The schizophrenic person usually shows bizarre or odd behavior 
reactions.” 


12. ablution 

“If ablution was impossible at the time, the patient’s anxiety 
gradually subsided, but whenever handwashing seemed to her at all 
possible, she could not resist it.” 


13. cacophony 
“The cacophony which assailed your reporter’s ears almost suc- 
ceeded in shattering his somewhat calloused tympanic membrane.” 


14. sinistrad 

“In writing and reading, the movements of the hand and eye are 
dextrad. . . . This is the natural movement of the right-handed 
away from the center of the body. Left-handed and left-eyed chil- 
dren have a preference for the other direction, that is, sinistrad.” 


15. desultory 


“The earth was made so various that the mind of desultory man, 
studious of change and pleased with novelty, might be indulged.” 


5 


Mechanics of Eye Movements 


Read to find out how the eyes work in reading and which 
methods of improving eye movements are most effective. 


First let us see how we use the eyes in reading. As you read this 
line of print, your eyes are not moving smoothly and steadily across 
the page; they move “by fits and starts’—they make a swift move- 
ment, pause, move again, stop again, and so on until they reach 
the end of the line. The movement of the eyes along a line of print 
is somewhat like the stop-and-go progress of an automobile down 
a street with traffic lights. In five minutes of reading, as the eyes 
move across the lines of print, they may make over one thousand 
‘stops and starts. 

The eyes move like a flash from one pause, or fixation, to another. 
They are in motion for only about 6 per cent of the total reading 
time. It is when they pause that we clearly recognize the printed 
words. These pauses are only about one fourth of a second in 
length, but that is long enough to take in an “eyeful” of words. 

The more pauses, of course, the slower the rate of reading. A 
good reader may pause only three or four times in reading a line 
on which a poor reader may make nine pauses. In reading the same 
kind of material, the very good reader may be able to comprehend 
four or five words in a single pause, the poor reader only one. 

The number of pauses per line also depends on the difficulty of 
the material and the purpose for which we are reading it. Stories 
and other easy material which we read just for pleasure can be 
understood with very few pauses per line, while mathematics and 
other difficult study types of material require relatively more pauses. 
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We cannot improve our eye movements by thinking about them. 
We would be like the centipede that got all mixed up as soon as it 
began to think about which leg to move first. For example, in 
reading this paragraph it is better to concentrate on its meaning 
than to wonder how many pauses your eyes are making. 

The best way to improve your eye movements is to read a good 
deal of interesting material with keen attention. Detective stories, 
your favorite magazines, The Reader’s Digest, Popular Science, 
Popular Mechanics, or other easy reading in your fields of interest 
—all give practice in fluent reading. Such reading trains the eyes, 
even though no attention is given to the mechanics of eye move- 
ments. When we read eagerly and rapidly, our eyes naturally take 
in a group of words at each pause. 

You can also use the daily newspaper for practice in increasing 
your eye span. The newspaper column is so narrow that good 
readers can get the meaning of a line by letting their eyes rest on it 
only once. Their eyes zigzag down the column, picking up key words 
and phrases in each line; their active minds tie the main ideas 
together. This is excellent practice in increasing the span of recog- 
nition—the number of words one can recognize at each pause. 

You have probably heard of machines that have been invented 
to increase reading efficiency. These machines are of several differ- 
ent kinds. One kind shows how your eyes actually work; this is a 
camera which photographs eye movements, and is generally sold 
under the trade name, Ophthalmograph. 

A second kind is designed to improve word perception and in- 
crease the span of recognition. These machines flash numbers, 
words, or phrases on a screen for a very small fraction of a second. 
They have various names—flash meter, far-point projector for use 
in a group, near-point projector for use by individuals. They were 
used successfully in teaching men in the armed forces to spot our 
own and enemy airplanes. A modification of this method more 
closely related to reading is the motion-picture film which flashes 
consecutive phrases on a screen. The reader is expected to grasp 
the meaning of each phrase quickly before the next one appears. 
The best known form of this device is the Harvard Reading Films. 

A third kind merely puts mechanical pressure on one to read 
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faster. It is aptly called a Reading-Rate Controller. The student 
inserts a page of a book or article in the machine and adjusts the 
lever to move down the page at whatever rate he desires. He tries 
to keep up with the lever, which keeps pushing him to read faster. 
All of these machines have some value for some students. In the 
beginning, many students feel, “Here is something new and scientific; 
it will surely help me to read faster.”” And some students are helped 
by the flash meter, the reading films, or the reading-rate controller— 
their reading rate jumps ahead. These good results may be ex- 
plained in several ways: the machines may actually train perception; 
they may intensify attention; they may shake individuals out of 
their unnecessarily slow reading habits; they may get students into 
the habit of reading phrase by phrase instead of word by word. 
Obviously these results are desirable. But here’s the rub—the 
machines do not have the same favorable effects on all students. 
Students who have never acquired basic habits of word recognition 
and comprehension are often more confused than ever by pressure 
methods. Even those who improve in the machine kind of practice 
often do not transfer their gains to their everyday reading. Some 
make only temporary gains; after the stimulating effect of the 
machines has worn off, these students are reading no faster or better. 
Another point should be considered in discussing the value of 
machines: the same results may be achieved as well or better with- 
out the use of machines. Setting a time limit for completing a 
particular reading assignment is a simple and effective “pressure” 
method; it encourages concentration. Exercises like this give 
instruction and practice in aspects of reading other than speed. 
Now, what is the verdict about the machine method of improving 
reading? It is simply this: Machines are a useful but not essential 
feature of a reading improvement program; they are helpful to some 
students but not to others; they are never a substitute for instruction 
and practice in the kind of reading you do day by day. 
In your daily reading forget about the mechanics of reading 
and give your full attention to understanding, relating, and applying 
the ideas the author is trying to communicate. 


NUMBER OF SECONDS YOU SPENT IN READING THIS ARTICLE___----- 
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QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE 8, Mechanics of Eye Movements 
The following questions are based on the article you have just 
read. Answer them without looking back over the article. 


A. What did the author say? 


B. Fill in the blanks in each of these statements: 
1. As you read this line of print your eyes move 
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C. Put a cross (xX) on the dotted line in front of the best answer 
in each of these exercises. 
1. The central thought of this article is: 


Qi, | t.: The best way to improve eye movements is to read thor- 
oughly a small amount of difficult material. 
big Eye movements can be improved with or without ma- 
chines. 
eae In reading, the eyes move like a flash from pause to 
pause. 
Ge ait The mechanics of reading needs our constant attention. 
2. Of the following, the best means of improving eye movements is 
ie using flash cards for practice. 
b. _.... thinking about eye movements all the time we are read- 
ing. 
c: _ taking motion pictures of the eyes. 
Cireis reading much easy interesting material. 
3. We can infer from the article that 
ps ea faulty eye movements are the cause of reading difficulty. 
Deas, in reading, the eyes should move slowly and smoothly 


C; 


across the page. 
. reading is the most important subject taught in schools. 


rpie yy: the number of eye fixations per line is an indication of 


reading efficiency. 


D. Mark with a T the statements that are true; mark with a zero 
(0) the statements that are false. 


ween ee 


. The eyes may make over one thousand pauses in five min- 


utes of reading. 


. Speed in reading is gained by making fewer pauses per 


line. 


. Study type of reading requires relatively fewer pauses than 


popular magazine articles. 


. The eye movement camera trains perception of figures, 


words, and phrases. 


. The reading-rate controller gives individual practice in 


phrase reading. 


. The flash meter improves memory of the words and phrases 


that are read. 


. Improvement in reading may be achieved equally well or 


better without machines. 
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Put a cross (X) on the dotted line in front of the most precise 
meaning of each italicized word as it is used in this article. 


1. We are like the centipede. 


rites sak a man about one hundred years old 
Drees an insect with many legs 
Cure a pedestrian 
dae a Roman coin 
2. Designed to improve word perception. 
sg eee facility in speech 
Diese speed of reading 
Cae pronunciation of words 
a ee awareness of objects 


3. Generally sold under the trade name, Ophthalmograph. 
a. ...... an ‘eye examination 


Dineen a camera to photograph eye movements 
c. ..... a reading-rate controller 
a aan a mechanical device 


Since it is recommended that you focus your attention on the 
content of what you are reading, not on eye movements, was the 


article of any value to you at all? If so, what? 


BEGIN WORK ON THE SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 8A 


One reading expert has spaced the first part of this paragraph 
into thought units. Please do the same for the rest of the paragraph, 
using vertical lines to separate your thought units. 


Again and again newspapers print featured stories of 
some gigantic fish or “sea monster’ captured somewhere 
by someone orfound  castuponthe shore _ or floating upon 
the sea and announce that “scientists cannot name it.” 
Probably __ the strangest source of sea monster excitement 
was that of Loch Ness’ in Scotland. Scores of persons 
claimed tohaveseen thefamousmonster. Credible and or- 


dinarily reliable citizens, among them clergymen, vowed that the 


creature had even been seen moving about on land. All attempts 
to capture or kill the monster failed. It seemed bulletproof, for 
while often shot at and hits scored it continued to haunt the lake 
and to survive all injuries. And no wonder. When at last the 
authorities dynamited and dragged the lake and finally secured the 
elusive and mysterious “monster” it proved to be the remains of a 
German dirigible.* 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 8B 


List below the highly interesting, easy reading you do this week. | 


* A. Hyatt Verrill, Strange Fish and Their Stories, pp. 188-189. Boston: L. C. 
Page and Company, 1938. Quoted with permission. 


Eye Hygiene 


Read to find how you can use your eyes with greater ease and 
comfort. 


SOMEONE Once said about the weather, “Everyone talks about it, 
but nobody does anything about it.” It is the same with eye hygiene. 
We know the rules but forget to follow them. From time to time 
we need to be reminded of the ways in which we can read with the 
greatest ease and comfort. We need to form habits of using the 
eyes properly, in order to avoid poor vision later on. Let us now 
review a few of the most important rules of reading hygiene, and 
then examine some of the scientific reasons for them. 

Get expert help in relieving eyestrain. If a thorough eye exami- 
nation shows that you are nearsighted or farsighted or have other 
defects of vision that can be corrected by glasses, get. them, wear 
them, keep them clean and properly fitted. Poorly fitted glasses 
are often worse than none at all. 

Hold your book up. Don’t let your head sag over a book that 
is lying flat on your desk or table. Hold the book vertically in your 
hand or propped up on the desk at the best distance for you. For 
most persons the best distance is about fourteen inches from the 
eyes. 

Read in a good light. Some of us are careless about lighting; 
we read either by too dim a light or in a glare. Both extremes are 
bad. Avoid reading in the glare of bright sunlight and be careful 
to turn on the light before twilight falls. It is difficult to say exactly 
how bright a light everyone should have. The distance of the book 
from the light makes a difference in the wattage needed. The color 
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of the walls also makes a difference: dark walls absorb light; pale 
tints reflect it. Try to have the kind of light in which you can see 
most clearly and comfortably. You have often been told to sit with 
your back to the light, with the light falling over the left shoulder 
(or the right, if you are left-handed). In this way you keep out of 
your own light when reading and writing, and avoid having a bright 
light shining into your eyes. 

Now, let us examine in more detail these simple rules of eye 
hygiene and their relation to reading. It is a good investment to 
have an eye examination every year even though you are not con- 
scious of any eye difficulty. You may be unconsciously compen- 
sating for a visual defect which you do not recognize. This was true 
of Teddy Roosevelt as a child. He said nothing about his near- 
sightedness because he took it for granted that things looked blurred 
to everybody, as they did to him. 

By the time a student reaches college he has often learned to live 
with his visual defect. He manages to do his required reading in 
spite of it and may even have learned, of necessity, some good 
short cuts in reading and study. He gets along, but at the cost of a 
certain amount of discomfort and strain. 

Sometimes an eye defect has seriously affected a student’s 
reading. This was true of a college girl who made an appointment 
for a thorough eye examination only after she began to be bothered 
by headaches, car sickness, and nervous tension. The specialist 
found that she had an eye difficulty, called aniseikonia, not usually 
discovered in the ordinary eye examination. All her visual images 
were blurred because the image of one eye was of a different size 
or shape from that of the other. With glasses she was immediately 
able to read with greater comfort and speed. Since her basic read- 
ing skills were good, the correction of the eye difficulty resulted in 
an immediate improvement in her reading. In another case, im- 
proved vision only paved the way for improved reading; this student 
had to learn word recognition and paragraph comprehension skills 
which had previously been neglected. 

Try this simple experiment to see whether the distance you 
hold a book from your eyes makes a difference. Hold the book 
as you usually do and begin reading. Then slowly move it toward 
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your eyes until the print becomes blurred. Then move it away 
from your eyes past the point at which it is clearest until it again 
becomes blurred. Do this several times until you determine the 
point of clearest vision—the point at which the print is most distinct 
and black. Hold it there until you measure the distance of the book 
from your eyes. How many inches is it? This would be a good 
distance for you to hold a book when reading. | 

Letting your head sag over a book may cause congestion in the 
blood vessels of the eyes. Staring fixedly is also undesirable. Good 
circulation in the eyes is as important as good circulation in other 
parts of the body. 

To obtain good light for reading often requires a good deal of 
effort. One class became aware of the very poor lighting of their 
classroom. A light meter borrowed from the local electric light 
company showed that the room was far below the standard for 
healthful lighting. The first thing they did was to refinish the dark 
walls, tables, and desks which absorbed so much light. Natural - 
wood, sunshine-yellow walls, and apple-green trim did much to 
lighten the room without producing glare. The next step was to 
obtain Venetian blinds which distributed the light more evenly to 
the dark corners. The electric shop teacher showed the class how 
to assemble the parts of a reading lamp which would throw the light 
on their work. Many of the students made these lamps for their 
desks at home. 

In every situation someone should take responsibility for making 
a survey of lighting conditions in the classrooms, the library, and 
dormitory rooms. If the survey shows inadequate lighting any- 
where, the deficiency should be corrected. 

Attention to lighting and the simple rules of eye hygiene will 
make your reading more efficient and more enjoyable. 


NUMBER OF SECONDS YOU SPENT IN READING THIS ARTICLE____---- 
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QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE 9, Eye Hygiene 
The following questions are based on the article you have just 
read. Answer them without looking back over the article. 


A. What did the author say? 


B. Fill in the blanks in each of these statements: 
Seeeey Ce XAMination;SNOWS "Fieve hohe ee ee ee 
2. A “good light” for reading has these features: 


Bec yci detect maymss. 2 ee a student’s reading. 


C. Put a cross (X) on the dotted line in front of the best answer 
in each of these exercises. 


1. The central thought of this article is: 


a Eyestrain may be prevented in a number of ways. 
b. .._.. Eye defects can be detected by an annual examination. 
oy en Students can learn to live with their visual defects. 


‘ih ewe Rules of hygiene are important for health and safety. 
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. According to this article most persons should hold their books 


at a distance of about 


A eae 8 inches. 

Dagee 91% inches. 

Cheue 12 inches. 

d. _... 14 inches. 

. We can infer from this article that 

rela et eye defects always result in poor reading. 

ba the correction of visual defects is basic to any program 
for the improvement of reading. 

Casa children wtih eye defects take it for granted that things 
look as blurred to others as to them. 

cigars nervous tension in general is caused by eye difficulties. 


D. Mark with a T the true statements; mark with a zero (0) the 


false statements. 


ene 1. Poorly fitted glasses are often worse than none at all. 
ie 2. When reading, you should place the light directly in front 


of you. 


Lg 3. A light can never be too bright for efficient reading. 
Her. 4. An eye examination is necessary only when the person has 


signs of eyestrain. 


ae 5. You can determine experimentally the best distance for you 


to hold a book from your eyes. 


LF 6. Venetian blinds distribute light in a room more evenly than 


ordinary shades. 


_... 7. A light meter should be used in making a survey of light- 


ing conditions. 


E. Put across (X) on the dotted line in front of the most precise 


meaning of each italicized word as it is used in this article. 
1. Hold the book vertically. 


Aw ipseed correctly 
beta ae horizontally 
Chieti tes upright 
Co Fy ite: at an angle 
2. You may be unconsciously compensating for a visual defect. 
ane ee finding a substitute 
bree paying a high price 
Cros ignoring the reason 


de competing 
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3. Aniseikonia is not usually discovered. 


Bers 2 the medical word for car sickness 

bee: an eye defect in which the images of the two eyes are 
different in size or shape 

(eSB SE a reading difficulty in which letters or words are reversed 

reef a form of nervous tension 


F. Survey your present lighting conditions. If they are not satis- 
factory for reading, get help in making them more adequate. 
Record below what you do to improve conditions so that they 
will enable you to read with greater ease and comfort. 


BEGIN WORK ON THE SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 9 


Rate yourself on the following scale. Put a check in the appro- 
priate column to show whether you do each of the following always, 
occasionally, never. 


Always Occasionally Never 


ne 


Have an eye examination once a year 
Wear glasses if needed 

Keep your glasses clean 

Keep your glasses properly fitted 
Hold your book up 


Hold your book at the best distance 
for you 


Avoid reading in a dim light 
Avoid reading in a glaring light 


Have the light on your book, not in 
your eyes 


Survey your lighting conditions 


Improve your lighting conditions, if 
they are inadequate 


/0 


Graphic Aids to Understanding 


Read this article to learn how to use charts, graphs, and other 
supplementary aids. 


“MALLETHEAD” Lewis, one of the fellows in your dormitory, ap- 
proaches you with a proposition: “How about a blind date?” 

He explains that his best gal will be in town for the week end, 
together with her cousin, Melissa. 

“What’s Melissa look like?” you inquire. 

“A knockout!!” he answers. “Read for yourself.” He pulls a 
letter out of his jacket, points to a paragraph, and grumbles, “Read 
for yourself and be convinced.” 

You proceed to do so. Melissa is described in glowing terms 
but you are left in doubt. A hazy picture of a pretty blonde forms 
in your mind, but you have been on too many blind dates. You 
reread the description. 

You fold the letter. You are undecided. 

“What say?” pursues your dormitory friend. 

“I don’t know,” you answer. 

“She’s a knockout, I tell you. Look, here’s her picture.” 

You examine the snapshot, convinced beyond a doubt that she 
is a knockout. 

“Why didn’t you show me her picture in the first place?” A 
picture is worth a thousand words, you philosophize. 

Let us expand this adage to read, “A picture, a chart, a figure, 
a graph, a table, an illustration, or a map is worth thousands of 
words.” Writers and editors are well aware of this fact. They know 
that these graphic aids to understanding can clarify and explain 
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difficult, complicated reading matter. In,scientific or technical pub- 
lications, editors make extensive use of these devices. A wise reader 
uses them to increase his comprehension. 

The most effective way of using these aids to understanding 
consists of three steps: (1) skimming the device to ascertain its 
general plan; (2) making use of the cues which accompany the 
device; and (3) relating the device to the text. 

We have already considered the helpful procedure of skimming 
a chapter before carefully reading it. In the same way we should 
examine the supplementary reading aid to learn its general structure 
and the nature of the relationships which it presents. 

In the second step we make use of all the cues which will help 
us to interpret the device: its title or heading and the labels, keys, 
and explanations or other printed material which accompany it. 

As a rule, the supplementary aid is placed near the text to which 
itis related. At this point in the text a direct reference is often made 
to the figure, chart, or graph. Our problem is to relate the device 
to statements in the text. 

Now let us apply these steps to the reading of several of these 
aids to understanding. In the case of a labeled figure, read the 
caption. What does it mean in relation to what you have been 
reading? Note the items that the legend suggests are important. 
Look at the figure, keeping the legend in mind. After this pre- 
liminary skimming, make use of the cues you have found. Read the 
labels and look carefully at each part of the figure. Close your eyes 
and try to visualize the figure and name its parts. Jot down the 
names of the parts and try to describe or draw them. Compare your 
figure with the original. When you see clearly the relations which 
are brought out in the figure, you are ready to relate it to the text. 

In a chart or graph, notice any key to the meaning of different 
colors, different kinds of lines, etc. Notice the placement of these 
on the chart or graph. Look at the bottom and left-hand margins 
and read the labels. Trace the fluctuating lines to see what general 
kind of movement is represented, and what it means. If the text 
mentions a given point or feature of the chart, locate it. 

In your study of the graphs you have made of your reading of 
these exercises, you will note (1) your trend in rate of reading 
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(Is there a steady improvement, no improvement, or marked fluctua- 
tion from one exercise to another?); (2) your trend in compre- 
hension; and (3) the relation between your rate of reading and 
your comprehension (Are the curves different or do they run 
parallel?). 

In tables, read the headings of columns, note the labels of the 
rows. If the text mentions a particular number, find it in the table 
and interpret it according to its placement in the column and row. 
Look over the table and compare the numbers in the rows and 
columns. Formulate a general statement as to any tendency to large 
or small amounts in any category. See if your generalization or 
conclusion from the table corresponds to the author’s statement 
in the text. 

If you are referred to a picture that is to give you a compre- 
hensive idea of the people, the occupations, or the kinds of land in 
a given country, note all important details. Follow a system in 
looking for these details so that you will not miss any. When films 
are used in the Army to teach quick recognition of planes or of 
certain weapons, a preview shows the men what to look for, and a 
review and action summary of the points made in the picture clinch 
the learning and make it permanent. 

Devices used in these ways will clarify certain points in the text 
and fix them firmly in your mind. 

But most important, keep in mind the fact that the graphic aid 
itself shows a relation. A map shows the relation between places. 
A graph may show, for example, the relation between your reading 
speeds at the beginning and at the end of the course. Keep in mind 
two questions: (1) between what factors does the relation exist? 
and (2) what is the nature of the relation? Be sure you answer 
these questions before turning away from the device. How detailed 
your study of the device will be, is determined by your purpose in 
reading it. 

An understanding of these supplementary aids will lead to better 
comprehension, retention, and application of your reading. For best 
results, follow the steps suggested in this article. 


NUMBER OF SECONDS YOU SPENT IN READING THIS ARTICLE. ____- 
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QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE 10, Graphic Aids to Understanding 


The following questions are based on the article you have just 
read. Answer them without looking back over the article. 


A. What did the author say? 


B. Fill in the blank in each of these statements: 
1. A picture is“worth 2... Ue 
2. Relate the information gained from the table or chart to 
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C. Put a cross (x) on the dotted line in front of the best answer 
in each of these exercises. 


1s 


The best statement of the central thought of this article is: 


eR If effectively used, graphs, tables, and other aids will 
clarify the text. 

Danie Graphic aids include graphs, tables, pictures, labeled 
figures, maps, charts 

eS A picture will clarify textual material otherwise incom- 
prehensible. 

d. ...... Picture magazines such as Life make the most compre- 


hensible and effective coverage of news. 


. One of the three major steps in the effective use of graphs, charts, 


etc., is 
aM 2b: looking at the left-hand margin. 
bier: making use of cues. 
Chee: reading the graph or chart. 
d. ... memorizing every detail. 
. From this article the most adequate inference you may draw is 
that | 
a. .._.. the graphic device clarifies the textual matter. 
b. __ the textual matter clarifies the graphic device. 
Chen the graphic device and the textual matter reinforce each 
other. 
ee a picture is worth a thousand words. 


D. Mark with a T the true statements; mark with a zero (0) the 
false statements. 


__ 1. In scientific fields tables and graphs are used extensively. 
_. 2. Usually the picture or graph is placed on the page before 


the text to which it is related. 


__ 3. In reading a labeled figure the first thing to note is the 


caption. 


_. 4. It is confusing to try to visualize the figure and name its 


parts. 


__ 5. Cues to charts and graphs are given at the bottom and at 


the left-hand margin. 


_.. 6. A map shows relations between the people and their occu- 


pations. 


_. 7. In reading a table one should compare the numbers in the 


rows and columns. 
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Put a cross () on the dotted line in front of the most precise 
meaning of each italicized word as it is used in this article. 
1. Note the items that the legend suggests. 


EISEN ae et tradition 
Dayne explanation 
emetaer: & text 
Cd Wate legibility 
2. In technical fields editors use these aids. 
aie ite certain 
b. ...... practical 
Crane highly specialized 
rabahiatiws difficult to understand 
3. After this preliminary skimming. 
a. ...... preparatory 
Oe effective 
Coie final 
Cees early 


What kind of graphic aids to understanding are you likely to 
find in your assignments for tomorrow? List the steps you plan 
to take in reading them. 


BEGIN WORK ON THE SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 10A 


The selection below describes an imaginary stage setting. (Down- 
stage means toward the audience; upstage means toward the rear 
of the stage. For the purpose of this book, right and left mean the 
right and left of the audience as it looks toward the stage. ) 


1. Read the directions, and then, without referring to them again, 
draw a rough diagram in the space below. It is not necessary 
to draw the articles mentioned; merely indicate them. 


In the right wall are two large casement windows. In the left 
wall is a large fireplace (downstage) and a door (upstage) 
leading to the dining room. Above the mantel is a large oil 
painting. In the center of the back wall is a double French door 
that leads to the front hall. 

Between the windows at right are a desk and chair. A couch 
with a small table in front of it stands to the right of the desk. 
Against the right side of the back wall is a grandfather clock, 
and in the right corner is a table with a lamp. 

In front of the fireplace is a love seat. Two large armchairs 
with a small table between them occupy the left side of the stage. 
Against the left side of the back wall is a chest, and at its right 
is a low table with a lamp. 


2. Diagram of the stage setting: 


3. Which is easier for the stage manager to follow: the descriptive 
paragraph or a sketch of the stage setting? 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 10B 


1. Read the text below. Try to visualize, or picture, the meaning 
as you read. Make a sort of diagram showing the relations which 
the author describes in words. Relate your diagram to other 
ideas that cannot be pictured. 


. . . The conscious is the mental activity which we know 
about and can control. The unconscious is mental activity 
which goes on without our knowledge and over which we have 
no control. 

The unconscious is much the larger portion. Into it go all 
the experiences of infancy and childhood which have long been 
forgotten. Except for a few faint memories, most people can’t 
recall what happened to them before three or four years of age. 
Nevertheless, the experiences during those early years have a 
deep influence on the developing personality and determine 
what it will be in later life. 

You can’t demonstrate the unconscious by laying it out on 
the operating table and showing it off as you can the heart or 
the stomach. It cannot be described in terms of anatomy. Very 
roughly, it is something like the eight-ninths of an iceberg that 
lies under the surface of the water where no one can see it. 

By contrast, you are aware of your conscious behavior; it is 
the one-ninth which is above the surface. Both in size and power, 
the conscious is to the unconscious about like the skin is to the 
whole orange. The unconscious reveals its existence even though 
you can’t see it. That name you couldn’t remember has dis- 
appeared into it. It is where those funny or frightening dreams 
come from while you sleep. One of the ways in which the un- 
conscious can be demonstrated is through what is known as 
hypnosis—when a person can be led to recall many things that 
he doesn’t remember at all in a normal state.* 


* William C. Menninger, Understanding Yourself, p. 8. 57 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, IIl.: Science Research Associates, 1948. Quoted with permission. 
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HEEL ES 


ENVIRONMENT 


Situation where personality 
meets environment 


x. 


“conscious 
CONSCIENCE _ 


DRIVES or WISHES ___. 


..._ UNCONSCIOUS 


HOW THE PERSONALITY WORKS 


Your personality does not look like this. You cannot SEE it. This diagram only 
shows how it WORKS. Think of the oval shape as your total personality. The 
CONSCIOUS, the UNCONSCIOUS, and the CONSCIENCE are all parts of this 
personality. Your various DRIVES OR WISHES originate in the UNCONSCIOUS and 
keep pushing upward to reach your CONSCIOUS mind. Some get through, and you 
act accordingly. Others are not approved by your CONSCIENCE, which acts as a 
policeman. These wishes are then repressed, pushed back down into your un- 
conscious. 


2. Read the caption of the figure. What does it mean in relation 
to the text above it? 


3. Which items does the legend suggest are important? 
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4. After studying the figure and the legend, try to draw the figure 
from memory, and name its parts. 


5. Does the figure relate to and clarify the text? Explain how. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 10C 


IE Eas: 
PR Re iY 
| ea 
RO aoe 


i. 
ax 


Gees, B45 6..7. 8 9710el I2 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
Age in Years. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL GRrowTH IN HEIGHT IN MALE WHITES AND ORIENTALS, 
1-20 YEARS 
Study the graph and mark the following statements as (A) true, 
(B) probably true, (C) insufficient data, (D) probably false, or 
(E) false. 


_ 1. The height of all the whites is greater than that of orientals. 

ye ea 2. The average height of the whites is greater than that of 
orientals. 

aid 3. The general form of curve in both peoples is the same. 

Se 4, The curve for both peoples is identical. 

Sea: 5. The average height of the whites, age for age, is greater 
than that of orientals. 

apes 6. The average height of the whites of both sexes is greater 
than that of orientals. 

a 7. Individual white boys are taller at every age than orientals. 


[7 


Reading as Reasoning 


Read this article for help in getting the meaning of technical 
and complex passages accurately and fully. 


IN studying, you often encounter complex passages. Even after 
reading them, you do not get the author’s meaning. The following 
paragraph from the Dialogues of Plato has a certain kind of com- 
plexity: 

.. . | cannot help thinking that if there be anything beautiful other 
than absolute beauty, that can only be beautiful in as far as it partakes 
of absolute beauty—and this I should say of everything. ... I know 
nothing and can understand nothing of any other of those wise causes 
which are alleged; and if a person says to me that the bloom of color, 
or form, or anything else of that sort is a source of beauty, I leave all 
that, which is only confusing to me, and simply and singly, and perhaps 
foolishly, hold and am assured in my own mind that nothing makes a 
thing beautiful but the presence and participation of beauty in whatever 
way or manner obtained; for as to the manner I am uncertain, but I 
stoutly contend that by beauty all beautiful things become beautiful. That 
appears to me to be the only safe answer that I can give... . * 


Your formula, Survey Q 3R, will help you uncover the pattern of 
thought in this paragraph. The survey step helps you formulate 
the problem: takes you back to Socrates’ concern with the “nature 
of the cause,” and places this paragraph in the larger setting of this 
dialogue as a whole, and of your own ideas about the beautiful. 
A rapid reading will disclose the question which Socrates is posing 
in this paragraph: What makes a thing beautiful? Reading the 


* From Dialogues of Plato: Phaedo (Jowett translation). 
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paragraph with this question in mind, you can disentangle the 
answer from the multiplicity of words: the quality of beauty makes 
a thing beautiful. The review step is to make sure that you have 
found Socrates’ answer to the question. Following this step you 
may want to go further afield—to test Socrates’ answer in the light 
of your Own experience. The last step, Rs, is to state the answer 
in the form in which you want to use it. 

These steps parallel the steps in reasoning or problem-solving, 
sometimes called the scientific method: 

1. Stating the problem 

2. Forming a hypothesis 

3. Gathering evidence 

4. Testing the hypothesis 

5. Formulating a law or principle 
In reading complicated material, the reader approaches the task 
with a keen sensitivity to relations between cause and effect, generali- 
zation and supporting detail. His is the objective, alert, and open- 
minded attitude characteristic of the scientist. He uses an orderly 
reading process. In reaching a solution, he brings to bear his own 
related experience; he associates richer meanings with the symbols 
which the author has used; he tries to puzzle out the meaning a word 
probably has in its context. 

This kind of reasoning may also be compared to solving a prob- 
lem in mathematics. Both processes consist in selecting the essential 
elements and putting them together in the right relations, apportion- 
ing the right amount of weight or influence to each. The mind is 
assailed, as it were, by every word in the paragraph. It must select, 
repress, soften, emphasize, relate, and organize, all under the in- 
fluence of the right purpose or mental set. 

Errors in understanding may arise because the reader gives 
certain words too much or too little attention, or because he fails 
to reorganize the ideas which he is obtaining from the paragraph 
as new qualifying or supporting ideas appear. This is especially 
evident in the taking of examinations, especially those of the objec- 
tive type. Here, as in all complex material, small words such as 
“not,” “always,” “never,” “all” often determine the proper inter- 
pretation. 
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Reasoning is involved, to some degree, in almost all kinds of 
reading. Even in following directions we are more certain to reach 
our destination if we state the problem, gather and test the evidence, 
and formulate an exact statement of what must be done. 

Another reading skill that uses the reasoning process is that of 
drawing inferences. This is sometimes referred to as “reading be- 
tween the lines.” To develop this skill one must become so 
thoroughly attuned to the author’s thinking and mood that one can 
go beyond the literal meaning of the printed word. All of the steps ° 
in reasoning become particularly important in drawing inferences. 
Your tentative inference is a hypothesis. To test its soundness, you 
review the passage to see if any detail is out of harmony with it. 
In questions numbered C 3 throughout this book three of the 
multiple-choice responses usually illustrate different kinds of errors 
in making inferences: (1) carelessness, which not only misses the 
point but comes out with a wrong impression; (2) overattention to 
a detail, which results in neglect of the over-all pattern of thought; 
and (3) substitution of some widely accepted or deeply personal 
inference for the one suggested by the author. The fourth response 
is a sound inference warranted by the author’s thinking. 

Another valuable skill that involves reasoning is critical reading. 
We do not believe everything we hear. We should not believe 
everything we read. One of the prime reasons for the success of 
propaganda is that people tend to believe anything they see in print. 
Following are a few of the considerations essential to critical think- 
ing: (1) Has the author the necessary background, training, and 
experience to write authoritatively on this subject? (2) Is the 
author’s reasoning logical? (3) Does he use propaganda devices, 
such as “name-calling,” “card-stacking,” “color words’? (4) Is 
the author objective, or is he emotionally involved in the subject? 

The meanings which an individual gets from the printed page 
depend a great deal on the meanings he brings to it, meanings that 
derive from his past experience, from the way he looks at the world, 
from the kind of person he is. To become truly discerning readers, 
we should read widely, listen well, and think straight day by day. 


NUMBER OF SECONDS YOU SPENT IN READING THIS ARTICLE___---_. 
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QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE 11, Reading as Reasoning 


The following questions are based on the article you have just 
read. Answer them without looking back over the article. 


A. What did the author say? 


B. Fill in the blank in each of these statements: 
1. Steps in the reading formula, Survey QO 3R, parallel 


Bemoth TeaSOMin es AN ce ge as ge ncn cng ne nana pers nee 


NM ge os consist in selecting and relating essential elements. 
3. To detect propaganda 
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C. Put a cross (X) on the dotted line in front of the best answer 
in each of these exercises. 


1. The best statement of the central thought of this article is: 


a. 


b. 


Col e-t. 


_ One can best approach a difficult article or book by 


studying all the unfamiliar words in it. 


_ Training in science is the best preparation for all kinds 


of difficult reading. 

Survey Q 3R is the only approach to complex reading 
tasks. 

A difficult article or book is best approached in a way 
closely paralleling the way a scientist approaches the 
solution of a problem. 


2. This article states that 


_ one should always adopt the scientific attitude in reading 


Plato. , 


_ the recognition of relations is important in the reading- 


reasoning process. 

the formulation of hypotheses is the most important step 
in the scientific approach to problem-solving. 
R;—Recite in reading parallels the step of testing hy- 
potheses in scientific problem-solving. 


3. From this article it may be inferred that 


ie eee 


reading of complex material requires complex skills of 
reasoning, word knowledge, and analysis. 

all reading should be approached in a skeptical frame 
of mind. 


_ the use of the Survey Q 3R formula is inconsistent with 


the use of the problem-solving approach to reading- 
reasoning. 

a reader who has developed problem-solving skills can 
read complex material at a high rate of speed. 


D. Mark with a T the true statements; mark with a zero (0) the 

false statements. 

ee 1. Drawing correct inferences is an important and difficult 
reading skill. 

aril 2. Complex reading material should always be read word by 
word. 

ree 3. Complex reading material should be approached with an 
alert, objective attitude. 
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ame 4. The mind must determine the relative importance of words, 
under the influence of the right mental set. 

_.... 5. Reasoning is involved in all reading. 

Sieh 6. Propaganda takes advantage of people’s tendency to believe 
what they see in print. 

iy 7. “Reading between the lines” is the same as getting the 
literal meaning, 


FE. Put across (X<) on the dotted line in front of the most precise 
meaning of each italicized word as it is used in this article. 
1. The Dialogues of Plato. 


7h = essays 
Dees conversations 
iS plays 
eee folk-sayings 
2. Causes which are alleged. 
4" proved beyond question 
Bape eS asserted without proof 
ata fallacious 
d. ..... accused 
3. Forming a hypothesis. 
hee tentative theory 
b. __.. dogmatic statement 
(onl ee heated argument 
a Leal guess 


F. Recall a particularly complex reading task you have recently 
had to face and describe frankly the extent to which you feel the 
principles set forth in this article could have assisted you in 
getting the meaning accurately and fully. 


BEGIN WORK ON THE SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 11A 


Write in fifty words or less a logical explanation of your opinion 
on the merits of the following proposal: 


There should be a law forbidding a man to marry his widow’s 
sister. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 11B 


The following problem can be answered by means of a process 
of orderly reasoning: 


A certain bedroom has an electric light switch (A) by the door, 
and another (B) beside the bed. When the light is on, it may be 
extinguished either at A or at B. But the light cannot be restored 
unless both A and B are in the “on” position. A man enters the 
room in complete darkness. Describe the most intelligent procedure 
for turning on the light. 


[2 


How to Concentrate 


Read this article to learn more about concentration and how to 
improve it. 


HAVE you ever had the experience of reading a paragraph or page 
without having the slightest idea of what it was about? The indivi- 
dual words may have been familiar, but the whole conveyed no 
meaning to you. This experience is common. 

Two reasons why we sometimes miss the meaning of our reading 
are: (1) our attention has wandered; (2) we have formed the 
habit of reading words rather than thoughts. 

The first of these causes, inattention, is perhaps the more com- 
mon. Another name for it is “lack of concentration.” When our 
attention wanders, words slip by us and leave no trace of meaning. 
Under such conditions we cannot expect a harvest of logical thought. 
We go through the motions of study or reading, but do not get 
results. We waste time that could be used far more pleasantly and 
profitably. oe 

There are a number of reasons for an apparent inability to 
concentrate. Some of them are: (1) lack of purpose; (2) inner 
conflict; (3) failure to schedule reading time; (4) inefficient ap- 
proach to reading; and (5) dull, difficult, or poorly written ma- 
terial. 

How can we learn to give undivided, wholehearted attention to 
what we are reading? 

First of all, we must have a purpose, and we must be aware of 
that purpose. We may discover it for ourselves; it often arises out 
of our activities. Sometimes the purpose is immediate—a question 
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to be answered, a direction to be followed, or a desire to learn what 
happens to the hero of a story. 

Often the reading task is related to a larger purpose. For ex- 
ample, it may be necessary to comprehend a dull assignment in 
order to complete successfully a course of study which is important 
to our future. When we lose sight of the goal or end result, we often 
become aimless in our reading. If our awareness of the purpose 
is concrete and definite, we can direct our attention and hold it to 
the printed page. i 

Inner conflicts may also interfere with attention. For example, 
one boy could not concentrate on his college work because he was 
so disturbed about his future vocational plans. His father wanted 
him to enter a vocation in which he had little interest or aptitude. 
It is unusual to find a person who has no unsolved personal prob- 
lems. Such problems cannot be successfully solved by worrying. 
Thinking them through by yourself, or, even better, in the presence 
of an understanding person in whom you have confidence, will 
help to solve them. If you can resolve some inner conflicts, you are 
in a better position to devote your energy to concentrating on read- 
ing. In the meantime, by devoting yourself wholeheartedly to a 
worth-while task you may gain perspective on your problems. 

Most people begin their reading more promptly and fix their 
attention on its content more steadily if they have a limited time to 
spend on it. We find this to be true in reading these practice 
exercises. Do we attack our other reading with the same promptness 
and attention with which we begin to read these timed articles? Do 
we usually read with the same degree of concentration that we show 
In this timed reading? If we set a reasonable time limit for an 
assignment, we either concentrate or fail to finish the assignment. 

The busier we are and the more pressing the demands on our 
time, the more we need to schedule our time. All of us have had 
the experience of doing more than we had thought possible in a 
given time when we simply had to do it. Why not use this aid in 
our daily reading? 

If we approach our reading with an active mind, the book catches 
and holds our attention. Some readers have found certain devices 
useful in keeping their minds on the subject. One device is to jot 
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down key thoughts as one reads. These words act as a fence to 
confine our wandering thoughts. The practice of underlining key 
ideas and making notes at the end of each section serves the same 
purpose. Other persons do not permit notetaking of any sort to 
distract their attention from the reading task itself. Once more we 
see that reading is a highly individual process. 

Many kinds of reading material attract and hold our attention. 
Interesting characters, background, and plot catch our attention and 
direct it to content. For example, a “whodunit” demands that we 
pay careful attention to content in order not to miss any clues. 
Current novels and popular but authentic science articles offer a 
practical and pleasant way of keeping up with contemporary events, 
and, at the same time, focusing our attention on what we are read- 
ing. One’s attention does not lapse when a book is highly charged 
with interest. Such books offer the best kind of practice for develop- 
ing the habit of concentration. 

On the other hand, writing which is poorly constructed, uninter- 
esting, or full of long, involved sentences and unfamiliar words 
makes concentration much more difficult. By first reading supple- 
mentary material written in an interesting, simple, and appealing 
style, you can build background in the field, which will make the 
original material more understandable. For example, if you are 
interested in aeronautics, it is a good idea to read some of the 
popular magazines on flying before you read the more difficult 
technical books on the topic. 

To get the meaning of a passage, we must focus our attention 
on its content—on what we are reading, not on how we are reading. 
Although studying the how and why of reading helps us to achieve 
better form in reading, such study should be restricted to special 
periods of reading instruction. In all other reading, we should prac- 
tice the best reading techniques automatically. 

Perfecting your ability to concentrate will make your reading 
more effective and leave more time for sports, television, dates, 
conversation, and other activities. You can concentrate on your 
other reading just as you do on these timed exercises. 


NUMBER OF SECONDS YOU SPENT IN READING THIS ARTICLE__---_-- 
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QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE 12, How to Concentrate 


The following questions are based on the article you have just 
read. Answer them without looking back over the article. 


A. What did the author say? 


B. Fill in the blank in each of these statements: 
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C. Put a cross (x) on the dotted line in front of the best answer 
in each of these exercises. 


1. The central thought of this article is: 


A A ll Detective stories and other highly interesting material 
do not require concentration. 

Overs. Lack of concentration is common among persons of all 
ages. 

Ores. One can learn various ways of improving concentration. 

ay Lvs We should give wholehearted attention to what we are 
doing. 

2. Inner emotional conflicts 

NS aie can be solved by worrying enough about them. 

Dees > consume energy that could be used in reading. 

ty intensify concentration on reading. 

Ce. are rapidly increasing among people today. 

3. From this article you can infer that the author believes that 

De ae because of the conflicts and the confusion of modern life, 
few persons can learn to concentrate. 

Lye it is easy for everyone to learn to concentrate while read- 
ing. 

i) as most students can increase their concentration while 
reading. 

1 all men are created free and equal. 


D. Mark with a T the true statements; mark with a zero (0) the 
false statements. 


moeeere 


1. The best way to take notes is by copying words and phrases 


as you read. 


. If the reading assignment is dull, it is impossible for us to 


concentrate on it. 


. All good readers use the same devices to insure concen- 


tration. 


. Setting a time limit for reading an assignment helps many 


students to concentrate. 


. Attention is sure to be high when a book is about a highly 


interesting subject. 


. Popular science articles are a good prelude to a science 


textbook. 


. Study of the reading process itself should be restricted to 


periods of instruction in reading. 
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E. Put across (x) on the dotted line in front of the most precise 
meaning of each italicized word as it is used in this article. 


IP. 


1. Authentic science articles. 


Ape ths didactic 
Diora authoritative 
Cr jee pure 
d, ..... inaccurate 
2. Keeping up with contemporary events. 
Bae i, present-day 
Diese historical 
Cra tas important 
Fa Be controversial 
3. Practice the best reading techniques automatically. 
ANges ts faithfully and regularly 
bie without thinking of. them 
Couee a concentrating on them 
ds san voluntarily 


Do you have one subject in which the reading bores you and 
your attention wanders? Which suggestions in this article can 


you apply to reading in this subject? 


BEGIN WORK OF THE SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 12A 


Think back over the reading you have done this week and list 
all of the kinds of reading you remember doing. How well did you 
concentrate on each? What factors in the reading material itself, 
in the environment, and in yourself made concentration difficult 
or easy? 


; Lane Degree of 
SR a th Concentration— Explanation of the 
: from Very Poor Degree of Concentration 


You Have Done to Very Good 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 12B 


Keep the same record as you do your reading this coming week. 


: ae: Degree of 
Byes Descrip Hee Concentration— Explanation of the 
of the Reading : 
from Very Poor Degree of Concentration 
You Have Done 


to Very Good 
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Reading to Remember 


Read this article to understand the process of remembering and 
learn how to improve your ability to remember what you read. 


“My mind is like a sieve; while ’m reading I think I’m getting the 
ideas, but when I lay the book down, I can’t remember a thing I’ve 
been reading.” This is a familiar experience. Sometimes it does 
not matter whether we remember or not—as when we are reading 
parts of the Sunday paper or a popular magazine just for relaxation. 
At other times, however, it is very important for us to remember 
what we have read. With intelligent practice we can learn to do 
this. An attitude of hopefulness rather than a feeling of helplessness 
is the best approach in reading to remember. 

An important factor in remembering what we read is the desire 
to remember. To have this desire, we must know what we really 
want and need to remember. Since we do not want to clutter up our 
minds with useless information, we must decide what is worth 
remembering. For example, some textbooks are closely packed 
with facts which we should remember. On the other hand, in 
reading to make reports, we need to select from wide reading the 
ideas which we will use in the discussion. 

Psychologists have shown that our attitudes affect what we see, 
and what we see, of course, largely determines what we remember. 
At the beginning of World War II, for example, it was found that 
persons with anti-German attitudes accepted and remembered anti- 


German propaganda. Conversely, persons with pro-German atti- 


tudes accepted and remembered favorable statements about the 
Germans. Books and articles that accord with the reader’s own 
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point of view or frame of reference are more easily comprehended 
and better remembered than materials that contradict his precon- 
ceptions. On the other hand, the reader tends to forget material 
which conflicts with his deep-seated attitudes. Thus an attitude 
may help to determine the aspects of the reading task to which 
special attention will be paid. And paying attention to certain facts 
is the first step in remembering them. 

Moreover, remembering is a mental process that is closely related 
to our interests, hopes, goals, and values, as well as to our attitudes. 
All these factors influence what we perceive and remember. 

There are at least four ways to improve retention of what we 
read: 

1. Read with the desire and intent to remember. 

2. Tie ideas together as we read and relate them to our back: 

ground of knowledge and experience. 

3. Discuss and use what we read. 

4. Recite and review to ourselves or with a friend the ideas we 

need to remember. 

The mind-set of the reader determines, to a large extent, how 
well he understands and remembers what he reads. The person who 
reads with an active mind and a strong desire to recall will remember 
longer and more easily than the person who reads passively—who 
expects the book to come to him. How many of us sit down and 
begin to read without even taking a minute to ask, “Why am I 
reading this article?” or “What should I get out of it?” If we read 
with an active intent to remember, our minds will hold on to the 
ideas gained. 

A second way of improving our retention is to tie together the 
ideas as we read. It is hard to keep in mind a great many separate 
ideas and facts. We are much more likely to remember them if we 
relate them to one another and to our background of knowledge 
and experience. The trick is to fit each fact into a larger pattern of 
which it is a part. For instance, an article on the mathematical 
implications of flight leaves only a vague impression on the reader 
whose experience with airplanes may have been limited to occa- 
sional trips from Richmond to Washington. But the pilot-in-training 
will relate the information in the article to his past experience with 
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airplanes and to his knowledge of mathematics. He will remember 
the new information with ease. All of us sometimes have to read 
books or articles for which we have little or no background of 
knowledge or experience. If so, we can build up background in 
several ways: (1) we can get firsthand experience in the field; 
(2) we can discuss the subject with someone familiar with it; 
(3) we can read easy but authentic articles and books on the 
subject. 

A third way of increasing our retention is by using the ideas we 
gain from reading. We remember longer and better the ideas we 
use. For instance, at this moment you have in mind a number of 
ideas about remembering which you have gained from this article. 
If you apply these ideas to your present reading for term papers, 
committee reports, the solving of problems, discussions outside of 
class, and examinations, you will remember them for a long time. 

Sometimes the best use you can make of new ideas is to recite 
them to yourself or discuss them with others. In these ways you 
can find out what you have failed to learn. Then you can go back 
and fill in the gaps. 

By reviewing what you have learned within twenty-four hours 
you can forestall forgetting. Perhaps you can plan your schedule 
of study to include time for such reviews. They will be more effective 
if they take the form in which you will use the information. 

Some persons use tricks or devices to fix facts in mind. For 
example, they may combine into a single word the first letters of 
several names which they want to remember. Another common 
device is to associate a name with some characteristic of the person. 
These artificial crutches are often more trouble than they are worth. 
They are not a substitute for meaningful associations. 

We remember best (1) whatever we want very much to remem- 
ber; (2) whatever is tied in closely with our previous experience; 
and (3) whatever serves our purpose, either immediate or distant. 
You can “set the stage” to remember what you read. 


NUMBER OF SECONDS YOU SPENT IN READING THIS ARTICLE_______. 
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QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE 13, Reading to Remember 


The following questions are based on the article you have just 
read. Answer them without looking back over the article. 


A. What did the author say? 


B. Fill in the blank in each of these statements: 
1. An important factor in remembering is 
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C. Put a cross (X) on the dotted line in front of the best answer 
in each of these exercises. 


|. The best statement of the central thought of this article is: 


Hee Memory and comprehension are very closely related. 

Dake Confidence in your ability to remember leads to care- 
lessness in remembering. 

Caress. There are at least four ways in which you can improve 
your ability to remember what you read. 

ie Sak You should relate what you read to your background 


of knowledge and experience. 
2. One of the four good ways to remember ideas gained from read- 
ing, mentioned in this article, is to 


2 Ae adopt them as your own ideas. 

Dee repeat them over and over again. 

oh eee study them as a list of separate facts. 

dieihe relate them to your background and experience. 

3. One conclusion which can be drawn from reading this article is: 
ne ae People spend too much time reading the Sunday papers. 
ae Overlearning, in the sense of frequently recalling ideas 

read, is a waste of students’ valuable time. 
aan Remembering is not a mechanical process. 
deen 4 Tricks for memorizing should never be used, because 


they are often more trouble than they are worth. 


D. Mark with a T the true statements; mark with a zero (0) the 
false statements. 


datat 1. A reader has difficulty in remembering things he cannot 
comprehend. 

Bish 2. Our attitudes may determine the parts of an article or-book 
to which we pay attention. 

Us 3. A person should begin to read as soon as he sits down with 
a book. 

ae 4. Separate ideas are relatively easy and less complicated to 
remember. 

ae 5. Fitting a fact into a larger pattern of thought makes it 
easier to remember. 

iid 6. Memory devices are an excellent short cut to retention of 
facts. 

Dec 7. Reviewing within twenty-four hours after reading forestalls 
forgetting. 


g¢ 
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E. Put across (X) on the dotted line in front of the most precise 


leh 


meaning of each italicized word as it is used in this article. 
1. The person who reads passively. 


as. with an active mind 
b. aye persuasively 
Cy ee without putting forth much effort 
diitan patiently 
2. A vague impression on the reader. 
We: Eevee s hazy 
bigs definite 
cy tte worthless 
diane subconscious 
3. These artificial crutches. 
Fs ie contrived 
Daa natural 
Crater distasteful 
dg aint artistic 


Before reading your history or other assignment for tomorrow, 
do each of the four things suggested to improve your retention 
of it. Describe your plan here in your own words. 


BEGIN WORK ON THE SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 13 


Below is a list of the articles you have read thus far in this series, 
in the form of a model for you to fill out on large notebook paper. 
(a) List very briefly the main points you remember in each. (b) 
After you do this, rank the articles from 1 to 13: rank 1 the article 
you remember best and 13 the article you have greatest difficulty in 
remembering. The others will fall somewhere between these two 
extremes. (c) Try to explain why you have remembered certain 
articles much more clearly than others. 


: Explanation of 
Title of Article Pe Ras Good or Poor 
ee ad Memory of Article 


Orientation to the Study Type of 
Reading Exercises 


Your Approach to Reading 


Skim or Sink 


Organization Should Accompany 
Reading 


How to Read a Paragraph 


A Word Has More Than One 
Meaning 


Improving Your Vocabulary 
Mechanics of Eye Movements 
Eye Hygiene 

Graphic Aids to Understanding 
Reading as Reascaing 

How to Concentrate 


Reading to Remember 


/4 


Reading in Different Fields of Study — 


Read this article to learn about some of the reading problems in 
the different subject fields and the skills and methods useful 
in solving them. 


As you look toward the future, concern for your success in life looms 
large. Positions of influence and responsibility require mental 
alertness, which is associated with reading ability and vocabulary. 
You will have to keep up with new developments in your field; 
this often requires wide reading of professional journals and other 
related material. Most positions call for understanding of human 
relations and skill in getting along with others. Although this ability 
stems primarily from personality and experience, reading in different 
subject fields may increase it in several ways: the reading of great 
literature helps one to understand the motives of men—why they 
behave as they do; the reading of history gives one perspective on 
present world affairs; the reading of science helps one to understand 
the physical world and grasp the significance of new technological 
developments. 

Right now in school or college you find you are required to read 
widely in different subject fields. Materials so varied demand a 
repertory of reading methods and skills. Each field has. inherent 
reading difficulties which one must understand and conquer. A 
good reader is able to shift quickly and easily from imaginative to 
factual, from easy to difficult, from simple to complex reading 
material. 

Although the general reading procedures already described apply 
to all fields of study, certain approaches and skills will make your 
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reading in each subject more efficient. Every teacher should be a 
teacher of the reading of his subject; he should give the specific 
instruction and practice needed by his students. In this article we 
shall have to confine ourselves to a few suggestions for reading 
mathematics and the social studies. 

The reading of mathematics calls for certain special skills and 
abilities because the style of mathematical writing is different from 
that of ordinary prose. In ordinary reading, the eyes follow the 
printed line from left to right across the page; in mathematics the 
eyes must frequently shift up and down in a variety of patterns. 

Mathematics is also written in a special language—“size lan- 
guage.” Learning this mathematical language is as important as 
learning to do the computations. In mathematics you find alpha- 
betical symbols and literal numbers which do the same work as 
nouns in ordinary prose. But these symbols are more concentrated; 
the reader must expand their meaning. He must have the ability to 
visualize what they stand for. 

The different sizes of type present another problem. Exponents 
and subscripts, which are printed in small type, are often overlooked. 
Yet they are important elements—they do the work of adjectives 
and adverbs in prose. They change the meaning of the number or 
other symbol to which they are attached. They call for close 
attention. 

Certain mathematical words like plus, minus, divided by, equals 
are like verbs—they tell you what to do. These are operational 
symbols. You should clearly understand the meaning of the given 
operational symbol before you try to carry out the action necessary 
to solve the problem. 

The reading of mathematics demands closer attention, more 
pauses, and consequently a slower rate of reading than you use with 
most other material. You have to concentrate on getting the mean- 
ing and tracing the relationship of each word or symbol. 

The same thing is true of the reading of science. The language 
and the method of scientific thought require close attention. 

In reading history, current events, and sociology, you are faced 
with other problems. First of these, as in mathematics, is the 
technical vocabulary. Since a precise knowledge of the key words 
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in the field is essential to comprehension, you should nip in the bud 
any tendency to skip over unfamiliar but crucial concepts, such as 
“capitalism,” “reactionary,” “union,” “culture,” “diffusion,” “nego- 
tiation.” If you reach a clear and rich understanding of only one key 
word each week, you will have learned, during the year, thirty-six 
of the basic concepts necessary to a comprehension of social studies 
textbooks and reference books. 

Many unfamiliar words in the social studies are not as difficult 
to learn as these basic concepts. For example, strange names of 
places and people require only recognition. Because a word is 
long or unusual, it is not necessarily difficult. Wide reading is one of 
the best aids to building a vocabulary. 

Another special task in reading the social sciences is to develop 
the concepts of time and place. Events must be related to historical 
periods and geographical locations. Graphs, charts, and tables aid 
the reader in grasping time sequences and place relations. © 

Most important of all in this field is the ability to do critical 
thinking while reading. Much of the content of the social sciences 
is controversial. The fact that historians obtain their data from 
numerous and varied sources often causes them to disagree. Propa- 
gandists often manipulate facts to support a particular point of view. 
All of these considerations require the student to read critically. 
He tries to discover the author’s intent and purpose from biographies 
or other supplementary sources; he questions the writer’s order of 
presentation; examines the facts to see if they support the writer’s 
inferences and conclusions; and weighs the worth of the evidence 
presented. In his study of the social sciences the student should 
develop the ability to see relations, draw inferences and conclusions, 
make generalizations, and apply the knowledge he gains in the 
solution of today’s problems. 

In reading in the different fields of study the student should learn 
more about the special reading tasks involved in each. Then he can 
vary his approach, his rate of reading, and his method of study as 
the need arises. The efficient reader is able to adjust quickly and 
easily to different kinds of materials and purposes. 
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QUESTIONS 


QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE 14, Reading in Different Fields of Study 
The following questions are based on the article you have just 
read. Answer them in order without looking back over the article. 


A. What did the author say? 


B. Fill in the blanks in each of these statements: 
1. Vocational success is associated with 


2. In both mathematics and the social sciences an understanding of 


a ee ERR ee Ie Oo EO is essential to comprehension. 
3. Most amipayeadt of all in the social sciences is the ability to read 


aa 
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C. Put a cross (xX) on the dotted line in front of the best answer 
in each of these exercises. | 
1. The best statement of the central thought of this article is: 
yin The reader should vary his rate of reading and eye move- 


ments as he changes from one field of study to another. 


|e peaghe Efficient reading in the different subjects contributes to 


success in life. 


Cimerees Reading in each field of study presents special problems 


which require certain reading skills and abilities. 


diss All the general reading procedures already described 


apply to every field of study. 


2. In the reading of mathematics 
a teense an understanding of mathematical language is less im- 


portant than proficiency in mathematical computation. 
the reader need only glance quickly at exponents and 
subscripts. 


. the high probability of error on the part of the author 


should be recognized. 
the reader needs to develop his ability to concentrate 
and draw inferences. 


3. From this article you may infer that 
ae ee the skills required in the reading of one subject are en- 


tirely different from those needed in other college sub- 
jects. 


baie eye movements are the most important factor in the 
reading of mathematics. 

Cues the efficient reader reads all subjects quickly and easily. 

es a meaningful general vocabulary will aid one in reading 


the social sciences. 


D. Mark with a T the true statements; mark with a zero (0) the 
false statements. 


. Positions of responsibility always require high reading pro- 
ficiency in many fields. 

. Every teacher should give students practice and instruction 
in reading his subject. 

. Operational symbols in mathematics may be compared to 
verbs in prose. 

. One usually reads mathematics more slowly than most other 
subjects. 
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_.... 5. Key concepts in the social studies are easier to learn than 
strange names of places and people. 

ae. 6. A long word is always difficult to learn. 

_... 7. Writers sometimes disagree because their information comes 
from different sources. 


FE. Put across (xX) on the dotted line in front of the most precise 
meaning of each italicized word as it is used in this article. 
1. To understand new technological developments. 


ye relating to industrial science 
Dee t.. relating to human relations 
Cae & educational 
Ghia. cer? systematic 

2. These are operational symbols. 
CEs influential 
nee ea relating to action 
a difficult to comprehend 
no Riana medical 

3. The content of the social sciences is controversial. 
alae disputed 
Dare. generally accepted 
Ch quarrelsome 
ra io ake fascinating 


F. Make a list of what seem to be key words in each of your sub- 
jects; ask your instructors to check these lists, and begin today 
to get a clear and precise understanding of one or more words 
in each subject each week, as you meet them in your reading. 


BEGIN WORK ON THE SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 14A 


x? — 5x + 61s an algebraic expression. The value of this expres- 
sion depends on the value of x. If x is equal to 1, the value of the 
expression is 2. If x is equal to —1, the value of the expression is 
12. If x is equal to 5, the value of the expression is 6. For other 
values of x, the values of the expression would be different. Since 
the value of the expression x7 — 5x + 6 changes as x changes, the 
expression is called a function of x. 

The function x? — 5x + 6 is not an equation because it does 
not state that two things are equal. Such expressions as x* — 5x + 
6 = 0, x? — 5x + 6 = 10, and x? — 5x + 6 = 4 are equations 
stating that the function x? — 5x + 6 has a particular value. 

The sign of equality performs a service similar to that of a verb 
in a sentence. “The boy” is just a group of words which may be 
used in many different sentences which tell many different things. 
When you put a verb with the words and say, “The boy is running” 
or “The boy is tired” or “The boy is singing,” you have sentences, 
each of which tells one particular thing about the group of words 
“the boy.” 

In the same way the functions 3x’, and 2x? — 5x + 4, are groups 
of algebraic terms that may be used in many different ways and 
take on many different values. When you say 3x” = 27, or 2x? — 
5x + 4 = 16, you have given the functions particular meanings and 
values by adding the sign of equality and making them equal to 
particular values. When you have done this, you have changed the 
functions into equations. 


Group of words Sentence 

The lost umbrella The lost umbrella was found. 

My book My book is here. 

The old car The old car has broken down. 
Function Equation 

3x + 6 3x + 6 = 24 

x*>+5x+ 6 XG saat 0! — Oe 

(Xie2) Caietu3) (xsi 2))! (xe a ieee) 


2( x )x 5) Ze ale) og) ee eee 
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It is usually much easier to find the value of the function corre- 
sponding to a particular value of x than to find the value of x 
corresponding to a particular value of the function. For example, 
to find what value of the function x”? — 5x + 6 corresponds to 
x = 2, we have only to substitute 2 for x in the function and we 
obtain 4 — 10 + 6 = 0. However, when we want to know the 
values of x which make the function equal to 2, we have to solve 
eee oumtiony — Sx + 6 — 2% 


Choose the answer that you think completes the statement best 
and write its number in the parentheses at the right. You may 
reread the passage as often as you wish. 

1. The author knows that the value of x* — 5x + 6 is 2 
when x is equal to 1 because 
fiiyeoer solved the equation x — 5x'-- 6 — 1: 
(2) he put 1 in the place of x and worked it out. 

(3) x? — 5x + 61s a function of x. 

(4) he worked out the problem to find x. (49a) 
2. A function of x is 

(1) the value of an algebraic expression as x changes 

in value. 

(2) any group of algebraic terms containing x. 

(3) any number that x is equal to. 

(4) any algebraic expression which changes in value as 

x is given different values. (tie-') 
3. An equation is different from a function because 

(1) an equation can have more values for x than a 

function. 

(2) an equation does not have any number equal to it; 

a function does. 
(3) an equation states that two things are equal; a func- 
tion does not. 
(4) an equation is a phrase and a function is a sen- 
tence. (C#) 


* Adapted from U. G. Mitchell and H. M. Walker, Algebra: A Way of Thinking, 
p. 148. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1936. Quoted with permission 
of the publisher. 
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4. When the author says that “the sign of equality performs 
a service similar to that of a verb in a sentence,” he 
means that 
(1) the verb is the action word in a sentence and the 
equals sign is the sign that an equation is to be 
solved. 

(2) the verb does the same thing in grammar that the 
equation does in algebra. 

(3) the sign of equality changes an expression so that 
x can be equal to many different values. 

(4) the equals sign gives the algebraic expression a par- 
ticular value. (ut 

5. To find the value of a function of x which corresponds 
to a particular value of x, we | 
(1) set the function equal to that value. 

(2) put the number we wish to use in the place of x 
and find the value of the expression which results. 
(3) solve the equation. 
(4) solve the function to find the value of x that we 
want. (ion 

6. To find the value of x corresponding to a particular 
value of a function of x, we 
(1) set the function equal to that particular value and 

solve the equation which results. 
(2) put the value of the function in the place of x and 
find the value of the expression which results. 
(3) change the function into an equation. 
(4) solve the function for x. Ee) 

7. A function can be changed into an equation by 
(1) letting x change in value. 

(2) setting x equal to a particular value. 
(3) setting it equal to some number. 
(4) solving it for x.* 


*Margaret Grace McKim, The Reading of Verbal Material in Ninth Grade 
Algebra, pp. 93-94, 101-02. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 14B 


Explain fully the meaning to you of the following concepts used 
in the social studies: 


1. reactionary 


2. union 


3. democracy 


4. culture 


5. diffusion 


In what ways are the dictionary definitions inadequate? 


15 


Reading to Understand Human 
Relations 


Read this article to learn how reading helps you to understand 
yourself and others. 


“WINGS have we,” said Wordsworth, “and as far as we can go we 
may find pleasure.” Books give us this globe-girdling power. Read- 
ing gives wings to our thoughts; it takes us to the far corners of the 
earth—to China, Hawaii, Finland, the Argentine. Reading is a time 
machine; it transports us over centuries to the ancient days of the 
Pharaohs. Reading serves us like a magic wide-angle lens that 
reaches across distance and time. 

Through this lens we observe the people of many races and 
countries. We can share their joys and struggles, their fears and 
victories. By this process we learn to synchronize our feelings with 
those of others in many diverse situations. We then see that our own 
conflicts are not unique. Other people have felt as we have. They 
have met similar problems and have solved them successfully. And 
as our store of human understanding grows, we grow in personality 
and in the ability to live effectively. Reading thus has two main 
human values: (1) it helps us to understand other people and 
(2) it helps us to understand ourselves. 

Many examples of these two values are close at hand. For in- 
stance, in Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo we learn to appreciate the 
character and worth of the Chinese villagers. Although Doolittle’s 
strategy and the raid itself are both thrilling, the highest value of 
the book and the thing that really sticks in our memory is probably 
the self-sacrifice of ordinary people—the guerrillas and villagers 
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who rescued the American flyers and protected them at the risk 
of their own lives. This kind of reading takes us forward a long 
stride in our understanding of people—in human dynamics. 

When we pick up a book such as Tales of the South Pacific, we 
may wonder about a character like Lieutenant Tony Fry. What 
makes the guy tick? Here he is holed up in an island cave waiting 


for a radio message on the enemy fleet movements. The Battle of 
the Coral Sea is looming. Every day Lieutenant Commander 


Charlesworth’s little PT boats roar out to the attack and return 
with crews exhausted. And every day—so far—the Remittance 
Man has somehow radioed his news. Where this coast-watcher is. 
how he lives, no one can say. The enemy are beating the bushes 
frantically to find him. Completely isolated and struggling against 
overwhelming odds, he maintains an unusual sense of mission that 
inspires the squadron. Each man has his own inner means of escape, 
his power to carry on when the going gets tough. For some it is 
hope of a new job or thoughts of a wife and kids back home. Others 
are inspired by another’s courage. By means of such insights as this, 
literature extends our range of personal sympathies. 

This sensitivity to how others are thinking and feeling is vital 
to leadership. Captain Harry Butcher’s book My Three Years with 
Eisenhower has this dedication: “Yo General Eisenhower and the 
spirit of understanding which he inspired.” Good human relations 
are necessary for success in every walk of life. When we read David 
Lilienthal’s TVA: Democracy on the March, it becomes clear that 
one reason for the success of this gigantic project lay in its human 
relations—in its director’s knack of bringing specialists together 
and resolving their disagreements. Books like these prove that the 
“{mpossible” is sometimes accomplished by good teamwork. 

Reading relates us to the great men and women of all ages. 
Homer’s Odyssey with its battles of long ago tells an entertaining but 
truly human story of a leader’s ingenuity and self-reliance. The poet 
Keats tells us how he felt when he first opened Chapman’s transla- 
tion of Homer: 


Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken. 
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Possible worlds! Stockpiles of resources! High octane for the 
mind!—all around us just for the reading! Yes, good reading is a 
well of experience from which leaders throughout history have 
siphoned ideas and understanding of human nature. Does not the 
very capacity to read and imagine carry with it the ability to picture 
yourself in a variety of situations? You begin to imagine the many 
possible ways in which you can behave—and their consequences. 
And isn’t that flexible preparedness the very quality which gives the 
wise leader an advantage? 

Many of our greatest political blunders arise not from malice 
but from the inability of leaders to foresee the effects of laws and 
treaties on human behavior. The misunderstandings flowing from 
Yalta are an example. 

The vital importance of reading now becomes clear—it improves 
our grasp of human relations. The question is: How can we do this 
kind of reading? Suppose we start with a short story. Put yourself 
into the role of some leading character. Read on until you find him 
involved in an emotional conflict. Here is a crisis, a choice to be 
made. With any story, think how you would feel, what you would 
do, what effect:it would have, whether it is worth the risk. Step 
briefly into the shoes of the other characters. What do they stand 
for? How will they react? Tune in on the human dynamics of the 
situation. 

Make your own choice, and then read on to see what happens in 
the story. If the story is realistic, you will gain a useful new pattern 
of understandings. You will modify your attitudes. You can also 
use this human-interest approach in reading biography, or a news- 
paper or magazine article. As soon as you have skimmed the 
article, ask yourself: “How did this situation arise?” “What will 
these people do?” “What will be the outcome?” Then read to gain 
understanding of the situation and the people in it. This kind of 
' reading is creative. It alerts you to subtle patterns of human rela- 
tions—and helps you to understand yourself and others. 


NUMBER OF SECONDS YOU SPENT IN READING THIS ARTICLE 
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QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE 15, Reading to Understand Human Relations 


The following questions are based on the article you have just 
read. Answer them without looking back over the article. 


A. What did the author say? 


B. Fill in the blank in each of these statements: 
1. Reading helps us to understand how other persons 


WCW. att ee gained in reading extend the range 
of our personal sympathies. 
3. To gain the most personal value from your reading you should 


sf 
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C. Put a cross (x) on the dotted line in front of the best answer 
in each of these exercises. 
1. What is the central idea of this chapter? 


agar Reading is like a wide-angle lens. 
D: aa Reading improves our personalities. 
Ca Reading is an escape from reality and difficulty. 
di. ae Reading helps us understand others and ourselves. 
2. The author suggests that the best method of reading for this pur- 
pose is to | | 
hapa read books which are close to our interests and have a 
lesson to teach. | 
Deaie.. apply the formula Survey Q 3R systematically. 
(o, eaaee become alert to subtle patterns of human relations. 
Cisne identify ourselves with one or more characters and raise 


questions about the outcome of some crucial decision. 
3. Of the following, the best conclusion to be drawn from this arti- 


cle is: 

ae Human relations are of utmost importance. 

bass) General Eisenhower inspires the spirit of understanding 
in others. 

Cheeta Reading can contribute to the development of person- 
ality and character. 

dan Always read with a specific purpose in mind. 


D. Mark with a T the true statements; mark with a zero (0) the 
false statements. 


See 1. Reading shows us that our conflicts and problems are 
unique. 

Daw 2. Human understanding contributes to effective living. 

Rack 3. The highest value of Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo, according 
to the writer of this article, is the appreciation it gives of 
ordinary people. 

e 4. “Human dynamics” is considered by the writer as synony- 
mous with “human interaction.” 

Ba 5. This article states that the success of the TVA project was 
due to huge sums of money supplied by the government. 

oS iy 6. The idea that reading opens up new worlds was expressed 
by Keats. 

ok 7. You can gain:an understanding of people through reading 
by identifying yourself with many characters. 
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EB. Put across (x) on the dotted line in front of the most precise 
meaning of each italicized word as it is used in this article. 
1. We learn to synchronize our feelings. 


ame write a musical composition about 
ee a! time 

oa Soe? 4. separate 

Ree e2 relate 


2. Leaders have siphoned ideas and understanding of human nature 
from reading. 


Sh Re checked the flow of 
sate deciphered 
(ay TE conveyed 
Cea drawn off 
3. Tune in on the human dynamics of the situation. 
Aen | interest in human beings 
bi. mechanics 
Cte... forces that move to action 
ders static condition 


F. What are you reading in English this week? If a novel, short 
story, or play, in what ways can you “feel with” the character 
who seems most like you? 


BEGIN WORK ON THE SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 15 


As you read the following excerpt from the wedding scene in 
Jane Eyre, identify yourself with either Jane Eyre or Mr. Rochester. 


“The service began. The explanation of the intent of matrimony 
was gone through; and then the clergyman came a step further 
forward, and, bending slightly towards Mr. Rochester, went on. 

“T require and charge you both (as ye will answer at the dread- 
ful day of judgment, when the secrets of all hearts shall be dis- 
closed), that if either of you know any impediment why ye may not 
lawfully be joined together in matrimony, ye do now confess it; for 
be ye well assured that so many as are coupled together otherwise 
than God’s word doth allow, are not joined together by God, 
neither is their matrimony lawful.’ 

“He paused, as the custom is. When is the pause after that 
sentence ever broken by reply? Not, perhaps, once in a hundred — 
years. And the clergyman, who had not lifted his eyes from his 
book, and had held his breath but for a moment, was proceeding: 
his hand was already stretched towards Mr. Rochester, as his lips 
unclosed to ask, “Wilt thou have this woman for thy wedded wife?’ 
—when a distinct and near voice said: — | 

““The marriage cannot go on: I declare the existence of an 
impediment.’ 

“The clergyman looked up at the speaker, and stood mute; the 
clerk did the same; Mr. Rochester moved slightly, as if an earth- 
quake had rolled under his feet: taking a firmer footing, and not 
turning his head or eyes, he said, ‘Proceed.’ 

“Profound silence fell when he had uttered that word, with deep 
but low intonation. Presently Mr. Wood said:— 

“ ‘T cannot proceed without some investigation into what has been 
asserted, and evidence of its truth or falsehood.’ 

“ “The ceremony is quite broken off,’ subjoined the voice behind 
us. ‘I am in a condition to prove my allegation: an insuperable 
impediment to this marriage exists.’ 

“Mr. Rochester heard, but heeded not: he stood stubborn and 
rigid: making no movement, but possessed himself of my hand. 
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What a hot and strong grasp he had!—and how like quarried marble 
was his pale, firm, massive front at this moment! How his eye shone, 
still watchful, and yet wild beneath! 

“Mr. Wood seemed at a loss. ‘What is the nature of the impedi- 
ment?’ he asked. ‘Perhaps it may be got over—explained away?’ 

““Hardly,’ was the answer: ‘I have called it insuperable, and I 
speak advisedly.’ 

“The speaker came forward and leaned on the rails. He con- 
tinued, uttering each word distinctly, calmly, steadily, but not 
loudly. 

“ “It simply consists in the existence of a previous marriage. Mr. 
Rochester has a wife now living.’ ”* 


1. Identifying yourself with either Jane Eyre or Mr. Rochester, how 
would you feel in this situation? 


2. What will Jane and Rochester say and do? 


3. Why will they respond in this way? 


4, What will be the outcome? 


Even if you are not familiar with the story, you can gain some 
understanding of these characters from this single episode by 
identifying yourself emotionally with them in this dramatic episode. 


* Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, pp. 312-13. New York: Random House, 1944. 
Quoted by permission. 
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Reading Interests: A Gateway to 
Growth 


Read this article to learn more about reading interests—how 
they originate, how to develop and broaden them. 


THE man who reads well is the man who usually thinks well; he has 
a basis for opinion and a touchstone for judgment. 

What you read is determined by your interests, your associates, 
the pull of other attractions, the amount of leisure time you have, 
and the satisfaction which reading gives you. 

Your reading interests are as versatile as your likes and dislikes. 
One person may read everything he sees on sports; another is deeply 
concerned with what is happening in the world today—in war news, 
politics, crime, or disasters. You may turn first to the theater page 
of the Sunday paper, while your friend reads the fashion pages. 
You may prefer historical novels and biography, while others read 
nothing but science fiction and mysteries. 

Many of your reading interests originate with friends who have 
special interests and hobbies; you catch some of their enthusiasm. 
This leads you to read poetry when you are with Bill, and popular 
science magazines when you visit Ted. Joanne’s comments on 
Somerset Maugham’s Of Human Bondage lead you to take it out 
of the library on your way home. You read modern plays when your 
crowd is discussing them. New friends bring new interests. 

Some friends, however, may narrow your reading interests. 
These are the ones who spend most of their leisure time on sports, 
parties, auto riding, and light conversation. Although moderate 
participation in these activities contributes to your physical and 
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social development, engaging in them exclusively makes for a poorly 
balanced daily schedule. Once caught in this “interminable scherzo,” 
you have no solitude and no time for serious reading and thinking. 

Other attractions compete for your reading time. Radio, tele- 
vision, motion pictures make a strong bid for your attention. They 
are dramatic, entertaining, and require a minimum of concentration. 
No wonder these media of communication gobble up most of the 
leisure time of many persons. 

In high school and college many students have to spend so much 
time on assignments that they have no time or energy left for 
leisure reading. 

The solution of this dilemma is to weigh the relative values of all 
the demands on your time and to plan a balanced daily schedule 
that will make the maximum contribution to your personal and 
social development. You can make one activity reinforce another. 
For example, a motion picture may give you the best possible 
background for reading a book; a television program may arouse 
your interest in a subject which you can pursue further in your 
reading; a winter afternoon spent out of doors may increase your 
general feeling of well-being and. make you content to spend an 
evening by the fire with a book. Conversation with friends often 
makes you want to learn more about the topics discussed; you feel 
the need to become better informed for future discussions. If you 
plan your daily schedule skillfully, you can fit in reading that will 
broaden and deepen your interests throughout life. 

But there are other things involved in the development of reading 
interests. Knowing what to read is often a perplexing problem. 
So much has been and is being written that you cannot possibly 
read everything. If you are in school or college, the instructor in 
each subject will be glad to suggest key books for you to read. 
English teachers usually have supplementary lists for leisure reading. 
From these you can select titles that appeal most to you. In almost 
every field authorities have compiled selected book lists, often 
annotated, that help you in making your selection. An example is 
_Lenrow’s Reader's Guide to Prose Fiction.* 


* Elbert Lenrow, Reader’s Guide to Prose Fiction. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1940. 
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You will note with relief that these lists are merely guides; the 
privilege of selection is still yours. You may wish to read thoroughly 
only two or three books from any one list. 

How, then, can you determine which books to read? Which will 
help you grow personally and professionally? Which will stretch 
your mind and lift you to new levels of knowledge? One way to 
find out is to read what others who have read the books say about 
them. Book reviews give you expert opinions; they also give you 
a conversational knowledge of a book before you have found time 
to read it. From a review you can decide whether you want to read 
the book, and determine what purpose it might serve—treference, 
detailed information, or enjoyment. 

Many newspapers and magazines have departments dealing with 
current books. The Saturday Review of Literature is a periodical 
devoted principally to book reviews. A most valuable guide is The 
Book Review Digest, published monthly by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany of New York. In it each title is introduced by a short de- 
scriptive paragraph followed by quoted excerpts from the reviews 
published in periodicals. The name of the reviewer is usually given, 
and also, for quick reference, a plus or minus sign to designate 
favorable or unfavorable criticism. 

An increasing number of digests and news summaries enables 
the reader to get a large amount of information quickly. That is 
why The Reader’s Digest and other short cuts to knowledge are so 
popular. In one extreme case—a woman with a serious eye difficulty 
—the oculist permitted only ten minutes of reading a day. To make 
the most of this limited time she selected current issues of Time 
and other concentrated summaries. Although book reviews and 
digests can stimulate and expand your reading interests, they are 
not a substitute for intimate acquaintance with the books themselves. 

Reading interests can be developed. The people you meet, the 
experiences you have, the sights you see, the music you hear, the 
newspapers, magazines, and books you read—all these are part of 
your personal development. Take your opportunity to broaden 
present interests and cultivate new interests. Read—and grow! | 


NUMBER OF SECONDS YOU SPENT IN READING THIS ARTICLE 
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QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE 16, Reading Interests: A Gateway to Growth 


The following questions are based on the article you have just 
read. Answer them without looking back over the article. 


A. What did the author say? 


B. Fill in the blank in each of these statements: 
1. Many reading interests originate 


2. Radio, television, and motion pictures are strong competitors of 
reading because they are 


3. It is possible to plana .....- ~____ daily schedule. 
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C. Put a cross (X) on the dotted line in front of the best answer 
in each of these exercises. 
1. Of the following, the best statement of the central thought of 
this article is: 


baw 


Cia 


_... Personality is a gateway to success in life. 


Worth-while reading interests can be developed despite 
competing activities. 


_.. Modern living leaves no room for reading. 


Many reading interests originate with friends. 


2. The article states that a most valuable source of book reviews is 


a.” 


bee 


Cape: 
Cees 


_... Book reviews in Harper’s Magazine. 
_.. The Book Review Digest published by H. W. Wilson 


Company. 


_.. The Reader’s Digest. 
_.. The Yale Review. 


3. From this article you can infer that 


ae) 


Die 


cde 


_.. all books on lists compiled by authorities should be con- 


sidered as required reading. 


_.. book reviews and digests make reading of the books 


themselves unnecessary. 


_.. reading should be substituted for listening to radio, view- 


ing television, and spending your Saturday afternoons 
and evenings on motion pictures. 


_... reading makes a unique contribution to personal develop- 


ment. 


D. Mark with a T the true statements; mark with a zero (0) the 
false statements. 


. The man who reads, thinks well. 
. Radio, television, and motion pictures tend to crowd out 


reading. 


. Television and motion pictures may provide background 


for reading. 


. Wide reading guarantees the personal and social growth of 


each individual. 


. Book reviews are only one way of getting knowledge about 


books. 


. Book reviews and digests serve the same purpose. 
. The Book Review Digest gives a short descriptive paragraph 


about each book and excerpts from published reviews. 
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E. Put across (X) on the dotted line in front of the most precise 


FP 


meaning of each italicized word as it is used in this article. 
1. A touchstone for judgment. 


7) fin a black stone like flint 
Dee ee a test or criterion 
Cae source of information 
Ga. guarantee 


2. Your reading interests are as versatile as your likes and dislikes. 
agra fickle 


Ly Me sl one-sided 
ee many-sided 
Canis) ingenious 
3. Caught in an “interminable scherzo.” 
ae boring 
Dee... endless 
Can) vivacious 
4 Ta brief 


What books or articles have you read this past week in your 
leisure time? How did you select these books? 


What suggestions in this article will you use in selecting next 
week’s leisure reading? 


BEGIN WORK ON THE SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 16A 


What Are Your Reading Interests? 


Read the first title below and the sentence following it. If you 
had some free time and nothing special to do, do you think you 
would like to read this article? 

If you think you would like to read the article, draw a square 
around “Yes.” | 

If you think you would not like to read the article, draw a square 
around “No.” 

If you cannot make up your mind whether you would like to 
read this article, draw a square around the question mark. 

Continue in the same way with the other titles. 


Yes No ? Health in South Africa 


How the dangers to health in African jungles were 
overcome by American engineers 


Yes No ? Murder on the Fire Escape 


Two villains independently plot the death of an inno- 
cent person; one murderer himself becomes the victim 


Yes No ? Smashing the Atom 


The story of research which reveals immense reserves 
of power, told by workers in a scientific laboratory 


Yes No ? What Really Happened in Holland 


A person who was in Holland at the time of the Ger- 
man invasion tells exactly what he saw; one horror after 
another is related 


Yes No ? The Notebooks of Mark Twain 


A glimpse into the workshop from which came some 
of America’s best stories 


Yes No ? Who Wrote Shakespeare’s Plays? 


A study of the origin of the plays attributed to Shake- 
speare, some of which are thought to have been written 
by another person ) 
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Yes 


Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


? How to Keep from Going Crazy 


Principles of mental hygiene applied to daily living 
under present stress and strain 


The Intuitive Aspects of Toscanini’s Interpretation of 
Symphonies 


The process by which a great orchestra leader trans- 
lates his own feeling into the music which falls upon the 
ears of thousands of listeners 


How to Play Big League Baseball 


Joe McCarthy tells his secrets of coaching a winning 
team 


Do You Get the Point? 


Gives suggestions for improving your reading—an 
aid to better and faster reading 


Percy Mustn’t Get Wet 


An amusing story of a mother’s overconcern for her 
only child 


Love Is Enough 


A story of passionate love and devotion in the face 
of great obstacles 


Night Photography 


How to set the camera and decide on length of expo- 
sure; special equipment needed and other details which 
will help the amateur in taking successful night photo- 
graphs } 


Hollywood’s Latest 


Pictures and briefly told story of a movie to be shown 
in the coming week 


Your Color 
A psychological explanation of the appeal of different 
colors and their effect on people 
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Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 
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How to Live Most and Serve Best 


An inspirational article telling how to make the most 
of your life 


Why Fear Unemployment and Sickness? 


A description of various individual and group-insur- 
ance plans which assure financial aid in case of illness 
or unemployment 


Persecution in America 


Incidents of unfair treatment of Jews in the United 
States 


Pure Luck 


The amazing story of how a day laborer had the un- 
expected good fortune to win $100,000 


Because I’m Black 


The story of the struggles of a young Negro to pre- 
pare for, enter, and succeed in a profession 


The Ideal House for $15,000? 


Practical step-by-step plans for building a house at 
this price, including architectural advice, landscaping sug- 
gestions, and methods of financing the venture 


The Stuff That Dreams Are Made Of 
What dreams mean: a psychological interpretation 
What Employers Want 


Several hundred employers tell why they hire or fire 
and state the qualifications they want in their employees 


Solving the Relief Problem 


Tells about futures that are open to middle-aged men 
and women who have no trade or skill 


The Monkey That Had Nine Lives 


A highly amusing story of the surprising ways in ye 
a monkey escaped being killed 
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Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


? What Modern Authors Think of Modern Books 


Reviews by noted authors of books published within 
the past year 


On Trial for Murder 


An emotion-arousing description of the shocking mur- 
der of a mother by her daughter; details of the trial are 
also given 


A One-Man Art Exhibit 


An illustrated account of the work of a young Ameri- 
man artist, the history of his career, and the development 
of his art 


Try This Bridge Hand 

Tips for bridge players; some suggestions for clever 
plays 
Faith and Fact 

A philosopher shows how science and religion can be 


united. He discusses the need for spiritual] values in a 
machine age 


Where Are the Child Geniuses of Yesterday? 


The story of what happened to fifty bright children 
The Wife-made Man 


Humorous incidents in the life of a man whose suc- 
cess was largely due to his clever wife 


The World of Sports 


An account of outstanding athletes and their perform- 
ances during the past year | 


What Words Do You Use? 


A study of the devices used in campaign speeches, 
editorials, and advertising to arouse emotion or preju- 


dice or to change attitudes 
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Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 
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High-Class Modern Mystery Stories 


A defense of detective stories such as those written by 
Gilbert K. Chesterton and Dorothy Sayers 


Lives of Great Men 


Stories of the life and work of the world’s greatest 
living scientists 


Marijuana—What and Where? 


Tells about the danger that lurks in a harmless-looking 
weed 


Can You Eat Too Much of Vitamins? 


An account of experiments with vitamins, showing 
their effects on growth, health, and vitality 


Free as Air 


The smoke menace and the cost of having good air 
in large cities are discussed with illustrations of what 
some cities have accomplished 


What Becomes of the Chorus Girls? 


A follow-up of the careers of a number of popula 
chorus girls 


Use the Radio to Become a Cultured Person 


Suggestions for using the radio to obtain a musical 
education* 


What are the three kinds of articles which you are usually most 
interested in reading? 


13 


Mp 


3: 


* Adapted from Ruth Strang, Exploration in Reading Patterns, pp. 146-52. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1942. Quoted with permission. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 16B 


In The Book Review Digest you will find a review of Crusade in 
Europe. The paragraph introducing the review describes the book 
briefly: “General Eisenhower’s personal narrative of the part he 
played in events which led to the end of the war. Includes an 
account of his postwar visit to Russia.” 

Choosing the excerpt from Drew Middleton’s review in The New 
York Times, we learn his opinions of the book: “After the bitterness 
of earlier books it is a relief to read Eisenhower’s calm judgment 
of the men who made up the Allied Team. Here is warm praise for 
Bradley and for Alexander and for Spaatz. And here, too, is the 
best evaluation I have seen of General Patton. . . . Eisenhower 
gives the reader a true insight into the most difficult part of a com- 
mander’s life. The reader will conclude we were fortunate to have 
men like this in our century.” 

This review by Drew Middleton and the eight other reviews 
from which excerpts are quoted are accompanied by a plus sign. 
The 1948 Book Review Digest gives seventeen sources in which 
you may find reviews of Crusade in Europe. 


1. What is the purpose of the brief introductory statement? 


2. What does Drew Middleton’s review add to your conception of 
the book? 


3. What evidence are you given of the way in which the book has 
been received? 


ig 


Reading Aids to Passing Examinations 


Read this article to learn about some of the techniques that 
have been found helpful in preparing for and taking examina- 
tions. 


Many of us have experienced a sense of frustration or discourage- 
ment after taking an examination. More often than not this feeling 
is a result of factors within our control: we did not read the questions 
carefully; we had not reviewed an important part of the course; we 
did not finish because we spent a disproportionate amount of time 
on one or two questions. Most of us can learn to write the answers 
to examination questions more successfully if we apply the tech- 
niques of (1) preparing for an examination and (2) taking an 
examination. | 

Before discussing these two techniques we should recognize that 
there is no open sesame which will permit an unprepared student 
to take an examination successfully. However, of two persons 
equally well informed on a subject, the one who knows and practices 
these techniques will almost invariably do better on an examination. 

Let us now discuss some of the techniques found most effective 
in preparing for examinations. The most important principle is 
that review should take place throughout the course. Periodic 
planned reviews reinforce understanding of the general structure of 
the course. Such an understanding is of great aid in the retention of 
details. Concise, pertinent notes made during periodic reviews will 
facilitate the final review. A final review should primarily em- 
phasize an understanding of the relationships involved within the 
general structure or framework of the course. In such a framework 
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details fall into place and are easier to remember. If you have 
applied the formula Survey Q 3R to your reading for the course, the 
kind of reviewing suggested here should not be difficult. 

Another aid to reviewing is to anticipate questions. You can ask 
yourself essay questions that bring out the main points of the 
course. Preparing objective questions gives you practice in making 
fine distinctions. In framing true-false questions, it is well to state 
the idea in two ways, one calling for a “true” answer, the other 
calling for a “false” answer. In framing practice multiple-choice 
questions try to make all the choices as nearly correct as possible, 
but let one clearly be the “best” answer. 

The timing of the final review is fully as important as its nature. 
All-night cramming sessions have been shown to have detrimental 
rather than beneficial effects. This is because they (1) leave the 
student feeling exhausted and (2) give him no time to relate facts in 
a meaningful way. Consequently, he forgets a large number of 
them before the examination; the rate of forgetting is very rapid 
at the beginning. A much more profitable procedure is (1) to 
review during definitely scheduled periods for several days preceding 
the examination and (2) to get a good night’s sleep before it. 

For some people the hardest part of preparing for an examination 
is to prevent inner conflicts of worry, doubt, and sometimes fear. 
Some students are “examination shy.” For them an examination is 
an ordeal rather than an opportunity. Fear is best dispelled by con- 
fidence in one’s ability to handle the situation—the better the 
preparation, the less cause for anxiety. Some aspects of this subject 
have already been briefly discussed in the article on “Concentra- 
tion.” A good night’s sleep is beneficial in this respect also; anxiety 
decreases as physical well-being increases. Gaining perspective also 
helps to reduce)tension. Put the examination in its proper place in 
your “life space.” 

Techniques for the actual taking of an examination vary accord- 
ing to the kind of examination. The most common forms are the 
essay and the objective. However, in any examination there are 
two cardinal rules: 

1. Carefully study all directions whether they are included on 
the question sheet, written on the board, or given orally. Directions 
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usually cover methods of indicating answers, credit value of various 
answers, methods of scoring the examination, number of questions 
that need be answered, and other vital considerations. 

2. Plan to use all the time allowed for writing the examination. 
Since most examinations represent the culmination of an activity 
that has taken considerable time and energy, failure to take advan- 
tage of the entire time allotted to them is a short-sighted policy. 

Before beginning to write an essay examination it is profitable 
to take time to: (1) read the entire examination, (2) outline all 
your answers, (3) then budget your time in proportion to the credit 
value of the various answers. By outlining all your answers before 
writing any of them, you will often find it possible to transfer from 
one answer to another some of the items on which you are well 
informed. In this way you will improve the organization of all 
your answers, and include in each one some ideas about which you 
feel very sure. Two other rules to follow in writing this type of 
examination are: (1) write legibly and (2) make the length of 
your answers proportional to the credit given. 

In taking an objective examination, it is desirable to follow these 
rules: (1) on your first reading of the examination, answer only 
those questions about which you feel absolutely certain; (2) on your 
second reading answer only those you can confidently do with a 
minimum of computation or thought; (3) having completed these 
two steps, determine how many more times you can go through the 
questions in the time remaining and budget your time accordingly; 
(4) answer all questions before the end of the examination period— 
leave no blanks; (5) change your answers only if you are certain 
that your first response was incorrect. 

Let’s face it—at present the taking of examinations is an im- 
portant factor in determining one’s future. Taking examinations, 
like any phase of study or reading, is a highly individual matter. It 
is not important that you adopt the techniques suggested in this 
article. It is important that you decide on definite techniques that 
seem to get the best results for you. Try them out. Discard those 
that do not work and faithfully apply those that prove effective. 


NUMBER OF SECONDS YOU SPENT IN READING THIS ARTICLE ____- 
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QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE 17, Reading Aids to Passing Examinations 


The following questions are based on the article you have just 
read. Answer them without looking back over the article. 


A. What did the author say? 


B. Fill in the blank in each of these statements: 
1. In taking an essay examination, it is important to... 


chloe ie ae before beginning to write. 
2. A final review should emphasize an understanding of 


3. Not to take advantage of the entire time allotted to an exam- 
NVC RAty NPS CL ep atlas att Neue MEAs oem SE policy. 
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C. Put across (Xx) on the dotted line in front of the best answer 
in each of these exercises. 
1. What is the central idea of this article? 


ie Some students are “examination shy.” 

b.. es Examinations are constantly becoming a more important 
part of our lives. 

C.. ee There are certain definite techniques of preparing for 
and taking examinations that will enable any person to 
pass them. , 

d}33 The individual who adopts or evolves efficient personal 


techniques of preparing for and taking examinations will 
attain a higher standing than he would otherwise have 


reached. 
2. The most effective type of review for examinations is 

te sa all-night cramming immediately before an examination. 

Dieu a last-minute review about an hour before an examina- 
tion. 

Cee getting a good night’s sleep before an examination. 

raha planned reviews systematically interspersed throughout 
a course. 


3. In discussing the taking of a multiple-choice examination, the 
author states that 


ae ety altered answers are always wrong. 
b. ...... altered answers are usually wrong. 
CS. Athans, all questions should be answered. 
Och ike it is smart not to answer those questions about which 


one has no ideas whatsoever. 


D. Mark with a T the true statements; mark with a zero (0) the 
false statements. 


Aeon 1. Techniques are an open sesame to taking examinations suc- 
cessfully. 

_.... 2. Understanding relationships makes it easier to remember 
details. 

Ea 3. Previous application of Survey Q 3R makes it easier to use 
the techniques recommended for reviewing for an examina- 
tion. 

LN, 4. All-night cramming sessions are fatiguing but are the most 
efficient method of preparing for an examination. 

... 5. One can often overcome fear by knowing exactly what to do. 
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ie 6. Finishing an examination before the time is up is a good 
way to impress the teacher. 

ee . 7. Second thought on a multiple-choice question is usually 
better than the initial response. 


E. Put across (X) on the dotted line in front of the most precise 
meaning of each italicized word as it is used in this article. 
1. An aid to reviewing is to anticipate questions. 


Rts. foresee 
Pent be against 
of adie expect 
‘it, eae review 

2. There are two cardinal rules. 
ee Aus a high church official 
Dae. a Kentucky bird 
Ce of basic importance 
ie a minor 

3. Examinations represent the culmination of an activity. 
Ly judgment 
is Oa zenith 
iy lowest level 
lec, climax 


F. Techniques for examinations: 


1. List five techniques which you use in preparing for and taking 
examinations. Underline those you consider good techniques. 


2. List five techniques mentioned in this article that you have not 
used regularly. Underline those you feel you could put into prac- 
tice with benefit. 


Record Forms 


Tus table translates reading time, in seconds, for a 1000-word 
60,000 


article into words per minute: W.P.M. = ———.-—__ 
: Time in Sec. 


Time in Seconds Rate in Time in Seconds Rate in 
Reading 1000 Words W.P.M. Reading 1000 Words W.P.M. 

40 1500 320 188 
50 1200 330 182 
60 1000 340 176 
70 857 350 171 
80 750 360 167 
90 667 370 162 
100 600 380 158 
110 544 390 154 
120 500 400 150 
130 461 410 146 
140 428 420 143 
150 400 430 139 
160 7) 440 136 
170 353 450 133 
180 333 460 130 
190 316 470 128 
200 300 480 125 
210 286 490 122 
220 Zi 500 120 
230 261 510 118 
240 250 520 115 
250 240 530 113 
260 231 540 111 
270 222 550 109 
280 214 560 107 
290 207 570 105 
300 200 580 103 
310 193 590 102 
600 100 


Always consider comprehension first. A gain in speed means 
nothing unless comprehension remains high. 
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